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RELIGION JN ENGLAND. 

or closely connected with foreigners. It 
ia true that we hear of British laai'tjTB, such as 8. 
Alban (30i) ; of British heretics, mich as Pelagina 
(415); of British saintH, such as S. Sinian (401) 
and S. Patrick (iiO) ; of British monasteries and 
schools of learning ; of British churches at Glostcnbury 
and Canterbury. But, in spite of all this, it seems 
probable from the scanty remains which have come 
down to us, that the Churcli in Britain was less strong 
and less rich than the rival heathenism around it. 

Naturally therefore, after the departim; of the 
Romans (ilO), the foreign plant which tliey had 
brought with them shrunk and withered before the 
storm of the fiiglish invasion (449). The English 
were heathens. Their invasion was the migmtion 
of a people, not tlie conquest of an army. The 
Britieh Cliristians retired before the advancing tide 
into the hills of Wales, Strathclyde, and Cornwall, 
and by the middle of the sixth eeiitui-y (577), all 
the richer and more jmpulous parts of the country 
had fallen into the hands of a people who had 
never been broright into contact with Eoniaa Chris- 
tianity or civiiization, and who hated the Christian 
faith, Ijecause they did not really understand it 

The Mi-o,vm of S. A ugndine, 597.— The Church had 
to begin the work of conversion afresh, and tlie task 
was all the more difficult, because Christianity was 
chiefly known to the English as the badgu of tlie con- 
quered Celt. It had to be presented to them ofl a 
religion sujierior to their OM-n in tenderness, in pct^ 
Buaaivenesa, in its power over the life and intellect of 
man, before tiiey would accept it. Tliis was the 
special work of S. Augustine and his foUowo^H 



CHAPTER I. 

THE CONVERSION OF THE ENGLISH. 596-690. 

The Religion of England, — Ever since the English 
were a nation, their religion has been- that of the 
Catholic Church of Christ. From the tinie that the 
Angles, Saxons, and Jutes became Christians to the 
Reformation, from the sixth to the sixteenth century, 
all religious people in England were members of 
the Church. Since the Reformation other religious 
bodies have sprung into existence, some of them 
differing slightly, some very materially, from the 
Church; have attracted to themselves numbers of 
earnest and devout people ; and have exercised a cor- 
responding influence, from time to time, upon the 
government and policy of England. Still the majority 
of Englishmen have always remained members of the 
Church, and consequently the History of Religion in 
England is mainly the History of the Church of 
England. 

Tlie British Church. — The Church was first planted 

in these islands when Britain was a Roman province, 

but it never seems to have really obtained any great 

f hold over the people. The Christians were mostly 

\ found among the Roman settlers, or the Romanized 

; Celts — in fact, among those who weY^ ^\!Osi<st.\Rft€x^c&x^ 
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themselTes, or closely connected witJi foreigners. It 
is true that we hear of Britieh martyra, such as S. 
Alban (304); of British heretics, such as Pelagius 
(il5); of British saints, such aa S. Ninian (401) 
and 8, Patrick (440) ; of British monasteries ami 
Bchools of learning ; of British chiirchos at GInstonbmy 
and Canterhury. But, in spite of all this, it seema 
probable from the scanty remains which have come 
down to ua, that the Clmrch in Britain was leas strong 
and !bb8 rich than the rival heathenism around it. 

Naturally therefure, after the departure of the 
Romans (410), the foreign plant which they had 
brought with them shrunk and withered before the 
storm of the English invasion (449). The English 
were heathens. Tlii^ir invasion was the migration 
(if a people, not the conijuest of an army. The 
Britisli Christians retired before the advancing tide 
into the hills of "Wales, Strathclyde, and Cornwall, 
and by the middle of the sixth century (577), all 
the richer and moiB jiopuloua parts of the country 
had fallen into the hwids of a people who had 
never been brought into contact with Komon Chris- 
tianity or civilization, and who hated the Christian 
faith, because they did not really understand it. 

The Mix^wn of S. Aug-iiMiite, 597.— The Church had 
to begin the work of conversion afresh, and the task 
was all the more difficult, because Christianity was 
chiefly known to the English as the badge of the con- 
quered Celt. It had to be presented to them as a 
religion superior to their own in tendemoaa, in per- 
suasiveness, in its power over the life and intellect of 
before they would accept it. Thia was the 
work of S. Augustine and his followers. 
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Gregory the Great had himself wisliei! to amlertake a 

n to England, and when prevented from doing so ^ 
by Lis election to the Papal Chair (590), he chose tha i 
provost of his own monastery to be his substitute. 

Augiistino was a nian of commanding presence, dcpp 
devotion, and austerity of life ; and when he landed 
on the shores of Kent, ^tbelbert, the king of that 
country^ whose queen Bertha was a Christian, re- 
ceived him as a man who had a right to be heard,- 
the bearer of a message to which it would be folly not 
to listen. It was in Ajiril, 597, that S. Augustine 
made his entry into Canterbury, and hold his first ■ 
interview with jEthelbort^ His success was at first ^ 
rapid beyond expectation. On Whitaun Day, June 1st, 
the King himself was haptizeiL By Chriatmaa mors 
than 10,000 of hia people had followed his example..^ 
Augustine in the same year received Episcoijal Orders 1 
at the bunds of Vigilius, Archbishop of Aries, a 
the year following was made Metropolitan by Gregory, \ 
whose ardent mind bad already mapped out EnglauA 1 
and Scotland into the two proi-inees of Canterbury and J 
York, each of which was t^i bo furnished with twelve ' 
Butfragan Binbops. Tliis arrangement waa never carrird 
.Out, but before hia death 8, Augustine was enabled 
:to see an extension of the Church under his giudance, 
%'^ the foundation of the Sees of London (601) and 
Kochester (604). 

Bidatio'M imth tha Celts. — In his dealings with tho I 

iChurch in "Wales S. Augustine was not so successful. I 

There were several difi'erencea in ritual and obscr^J 

e between the Roman Church and the Wels 

important of which was, that the Welsh i 

vith all Celtic Christiana "oai a. S " 
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mode of keeping Easter from that adopted by the 
Latin Church. They (tllowed the festival to take 
place on Uie 14th of March, while the earliest day 
according to the rule of the Latin Church was the 
ISth. Thus it was possible that tlio Welsh might be 
celebrating Easter on the litli, while tho Englieh 
celebrated it on tho 21st. To diaeuss these differences, 
and try and prevent an arrangement so plainly incon- 
venient, two synods were held in 603 at a place on 
the river Severn known as Augustine's Oak. Owing 
however partly to the jealousy of the "Welsh, and 
partly to the overbearing conduct of Augustine, tlie 
meeting only increased the ill feeling already existing. 
The Wekh would not acknoiTlcdgo the primacy of 
Canterbury, Augustine would not recognise them as 
members of the Church on any other terms, and so 
all hope of union had for the time to be deferred. 

TU Cimverston of Nortkamhria, 627.— To Uie direct 
influence of the mia^ion of S. Augustine is due, not 
only the conversion of Kent, but the more important 
accession of Northumbria to the Christian faith. 
Fohtical suijoriority among the EngUah shifted on 
the death of ,'Ethelbert to Northumbria. Edwin, the 
king of that country, had married -Ethelburya the 
daughter of iEthellwrt of Kent. With her come to 
Northumbria as a missionary Bishop, Paulinus, one of 
S. Angusllno's companions on his first voyage to 
England. Paulinus had the quality, so precious in a 
missionary, of knowing how to wait. Quietly iie 
allowed the sense of responsibility, which the posses- 
sion of political power so often gives, to sink deep into 
Edwin's mind, and teach htm by experience tho in- 
sufficiency of heathenism as a moral and political force, 
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compared with tlic Christianity he saw <Iaily exhibited 
in tKo lives of his wife and PauliniiB. The triumph 
when it came was complete. "The life of nmn,''' 
Riid a Northumbrian tliegn at a muetiug summoned 
by Edwin to discuss the question of religion, "is lite 
" a sparrow's fliylit, which flies in nt one door, tnkea 
" shelter for a mnnient, nnd fliea out again by another 
"door, and is lost in the stormy dnrknesa. What has 
"gone before it, and what will come after it, we kunw 
" not. If the atnui^e teacher can tell ua, by all means 
** let him be heard." CoiE, the priest of Woden, was 
tlie first to destroy the shrines at wiiieh he had so long 
worshipped. Edwin was himself ba]>tized, and as iii 
Kent, the conversion of the king wua followed by thxit 
fof large numbers of the people. York was chosen to 
be the cathedral city; but from thonco as a centre, 
Paulinua and his faithful assiatmit, James the Deai;on, 
made frequent missionary jonmeya, — not only thron^-h 
the forests of Northumbria, but a.'* far south as Lincoln 
and the Trent, — until at Edwin'a death, in 633, tb« 
I larger part of northern England had lieard the gospel 
. of Christ 

Career of Pendn of Mereia, 633-655.— The sted- 
' fastness of the new converts was speeilily put to the 
'jiroof. Mereia, the great middle kingilom of the 
.-Angles, wliich stretched from the Humlier to the 
Thames, played the part of champion to the failing 
.cause of heathenism. Northumbria to the north-east 
had just become Christian (G27). To the west and 
^fto^th-we3t lay the Christian kingdoms of Wales and 
'fltrathclyde. To the east. East Anglia had become 
i'tonverted to the faith through the eli'orts of Felix, 
a missionary from the opposite coast ot t>>v(>5OTv\-^ 
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(032); Tvhiie to the soutli, Birinnsj who had 1 
eent o» an independent mission by Popo HonoriiiB, 
waa beginning to preach in Wesaex (635). PeniJa 
king ot Mercio, thus found himself in danger of 
being hemmed in on all sides by Christian statea. 
He saw that the old religion could only preserve 
itfi supremacy by an effort made while as yet 
the Church was weak and without organization. 
When once the Church hy her own unity had taught 
Christian states to unite in defence of their common 
interests, the day of heathenism, and the power of the 
midland kingdom of Mercia, would be gone. For 
twenty years Peuda was the terror of the Christian 
name. " He persecuted them that believed in Christ 
" wherever he found them," wo are told. Five kings 
fell before his resiatleas arm, among whom was 
Ethvin of Sorthumbria, killed at the battle of Hat- 
field, in 633. So complete was the defeat, that the 
Church in Northumhria was for the time overthrown, 
and Paulinus, losing heart, went back to Kent. But 
man's net^essity is God's opportunity ; and the desertion 
of his flock by Paulinus in the hour of their peril, led 
to a greater and more successful effort of missionary 
zeal than any which had been accomplished by S. 
Augustme and his followera 

Ths Seoto-Irlsh Miction, G35-664.— S. Oswald, the 
ideal of Chrifitian royalty, as he has been called, on 
coming to the throne of Northumbria in 634, and 
seeking to restore the fallen Churdi, applied, not to 
Kent, but to the Celtic Church in the north — tho 
cliild of tho great Irish missionary S. Columba — in its 
islnnd-hoine of lona. S. Aidan was sent in answer to 
^as request, and settling in tho Holy Isknd of LindS 
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famB (635), brought ;vith liim into England a new | 

? of the duties of a missionary Bishop, nud c 
which itt the time gave him and hia sucui'ssor^ 

i powerful influence over meu than the courtly J 
and aucomphshed missionaries from Eome had i 
attained. 

Simplicity and homeKnens of life, winning gentls- ■ 
nese, austere self-denial, intense devotion, and i 
Bparing iseal, irere the charauteristii^ of the Scottish \ 
missionaries. They prized rotireuiuut, they cultivatLul 
iibove all things personal saiutliness. Nothing could be 
more different than the methods of work employed hy 
tho Roman and the Scottish missionary. One was tlia-~ 
frequenter of courts and the companion of kings; the 
other a recluse to whom kings lame. The one was 
intellectual, a man of aifaira, a diplomatist; the other, 
mple, homely, and gudeless The one built fine 
churches, and sought as fur as posbible to impress art 
into the service of rehgion ; the other worshipped in 

s, and forests, and rude huts, with a ceremonial i 
simple even to meanness. But the work of the Scots ■ 
more thorough and more lasting. Wherever tliey | 
went they planted convents of men and women, which'I 
hecame the centres of missionary work, as well as ofl 
religious life ; and each monastery thus founde^B 
a nucleus of organization. In this way, undecl 
S. Aidan (636), 8. Finan (650), and S. Cuthbert (685) ir 
Northumbria, 8. Chad (669) in Mercia, and Cedd (664) 1 
among the East Saxons, eHectual means were taken, I 
■ not only to extend the Church over England, but to ] 
.make her teaching continuous and effective. 

Tlte Orgamtation of the Ctiurch, 668-690.— By tha\ 
middle of the seventh century the i 
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England was complete ; but the liardw proLlem of the 
organization of tile infant Clmreli, of the best wny to 
apply the machinery of tJie Clmrch to the wanla of 
the people, was as yet almost untouched, England 
owed her faith mainly to two distinct soxirees— the 
Roman mission of S. Augustine S. Felix and 8. 
Birinus ; and the Scottish "mission of 8. Aidan and S, 
Chad. There were ditferencea of ahnracter, of obser- 
vance, and of method between these two movements ; 
and it required the hand of a statesman of no ordinary 
power to unite firmly together what was heat in both, 
and decide what type of Christianity the English 
.^Church was to adopt 

Poliey of TheodwB, 668. — -Such a man was found 
in Theoiiore, a Greek monk of Tarsus, who was 
selected by Pope Vitwlian at the request of Oawy of 
Northnrabria to be Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
consecrated at Rome in the year 668. Theodore was 
a man of masterful will, great seif-roliance, and strong 
practical ability. Hia special work was to bind the 
different diooeaes of England together in a real unity 
in dependence upon the See of Canterbury. Tlma 
he secured that while free aco()e might be left in 
monastic institntions and missionary work for Scottish 
self-denial and simple piety, the direction and govern- 
ment of the Church should remain with Roman culture 
and statesmanship. He held a synod at Hertford (G73), 
whore under his presidency the Englisli Bishops 
eofemnly agreed to keep the Latin rule as to the 
observance of Easter. In this they were but following 
the example of the Northumbrian Church, which, 
at the synod of Wliitliy in 664, had under the 
wAe grtiihmce of Oawy, given np the old CeltidJ 
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custom in deference to Roman authority pressed 
upon them by the celebrated Wilfrid. Having thus 
established his pre-eminence over the Church, Theodore 
proceeded to found a school at Canterbury, in order to 
provide a due succession of learned and devoted men 
for the priesthood ; and endeavoured to bring the in- 
fluence of the Church to bear more directly upon the 
people by subdividing the huge dioceses, which up to 
this time had been generally co-terminous with the 
more important kingdoms. In carrying out this sub- 
division (679), he followed as far as possible the 
territorial limits of the tribes which had combined to 
form the kingdoms. 

Theodoi*e and Wilfrid, 678-686. — This policy brought 
Theodore into conflict with the greatest and most 
interesting of all the early English Bishops, Wilfrid of 
York. Taking apparently for granted Wilfrid's opposi- 
tion to any scheme of division, Theodore allowed 
himself to forget the first principles of ecclesiastical 
order and common justice. He joined with Egfrid king 
of Northumbria, Wilfrid's acknowledged enemy, in 
dividing his diocese without asking his consent (678). 
Wilfrid appealed to Rome, and obtained a decision 
from the Pope and a synod of Roman Bishops in his 
favour (680) ; but was astonished to find that neither 
Theodore nor Egfrid paid any attention to it whatever. 
Both the combatants were men of determination. If 
Theodore had been in the wrong at first, Wilfrid had 
put himself in the wrong by his appeal to Rome. It 
was Wilfrid that had to bend to the storm. Many 
were the vicissitudes through which he passed. At one 
time we find him the prisoner of Egfrid ; at another a 
missionary to the Frisians (680) ; at anotha^ c<^\j^'^'^\kss% 
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Uie South Snxons, nnd nding tiia converts as firnt 
Bishop of SL'laoy (681) ; at another siiucessively Bishnn 
of Leicester and of Hexliam. We hardlj- know wtiethiT 
to admire moat the unflinching dctfinnination with 
wliic'h he aBserted his own rights and the authority u£ 
the Roman See^ or the splendid unselflshneaa with 
which he gave himself up to the roughest missionary 
■work among the Frisians and South Saxons, or tho 
infinite lendemeas of his dealings with his own people 
at York and at Ripon, Wilfrid is one of the most 
attractive eharncters of a most attractive age. In his 
contest with Therdor>e, it is Wilfrid that wins our 
__ jympath}', though we feel that in the policy of Theo- 
dore Iny the. best hope for the infant Church. 

Clwrader of earhj Eiigligh C/iriitianiti/, 690.— The 
primacy of Theoilore marks tiie period at which the 
corporate life of the Church in England in connection 
with the State may bo said to have begun. No longer 
a mere collection of mission stations, monastic in 
arrangement and independent in government, tlio 
Church now presented the appearance of a imittd 
society, organized under a definite head, independent 
of local political divisions, yet closely connected 
with the different governments of the nations among 
which she was planted. It was the Church that first 
taught the English the advantages of unity, tliat 
helped them to take the first steps in civilimition. 
Tlie monastic communities pointed out, not only the 
duty of self-restraint, but the necessity of orderly 
government, and enforced that lesson all the mora 
strongly by their own frequent failures in discipHne. 
In culture and in piety the Church of England feared 
Jio rirai in the cightli century. Many of the greateST^ 
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monasteries, such as Whitby and Jarrow, became 
schools both of learning and of art. Stone churches 
,were built, Church music studied, painting, metal 
work, and needle work were practised. Nor was 
the deeper spirit of religion wanting. Bede loves to 
dwell upon disregard of self as the prevailing charac- 
teristic of early English Christianity. It certainly 
shone forth pre-eminent in the lives of S. Aidan, S. 
Chad, and S. Cuthbert. Others were ready to follow 
in their footsteps. Wilfrid, the missionary to the 
Frisians; Willibrord, their first Archbishop (694) ; 
Boniface, the apostle of Germany (718); Benedict 
Biscop, the scholar and the artist ; Csedmon, the poet"; 
Bede, the historian (735) — all represent an activity and 
devotion to the cause of the Church which could only 
spring from vivid and solid religious life. The 
English were a homely, rude, possibly gross, people. 
It required all the power of a Church, organized, 
cultured, and instinct with religious life, to shape 
those rough masses into orderly and disciplined 
Christianity. 
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Deterim-aiion of the- Monaelm-lcfi, 690-946.— At the" 
iJeath of ArchbiMho]} Theodore in 090, the organization o£ 
- tiio CliurcU was in form complete, Under him diocesfts 
hiul Jieen increaseJ in nurobar, pariahea in many dis- 
tricts formed, and provifiion had been made for holding 
II synorl of the whole English Epiaoopato annually, 
The Church had thus been saved from the danger of 
becoming merely a collection of monaatflries, yet tho 
monasteries were still the moat important part of her 
machinery. Their independence, and the want of any 
recognized nile equally binding upon all, were scrioua 
dangers. Each monaatery did what was right in its 
own eyes, and the strictness of life in each varied ac- 
cording to the disposition of its head. The conversion 
of England had been in no slight degree the work of 
the laity and of the kings. Xever did a people accept 
the faith with more complete whole-hearted simplicity 
than the English, but their very zeal brought with it a 
diinger. Eeligion became fashionable, and the monaa- 
teries in particular became rich and patronized. When 
the first fervour of conversion liad passed away, this 
l«)re its natural fruit in the steady and grave deteriora- 
iioaot t}ie "reJ^gious," aethoae who took religious TOWL 
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were teulmicoliy calletl. From the days uf Tlioodor 
the days of S. Duneton (946), the wiser rulers of 
ithe Church tried hard to prcBerva the duo balance 
tetween the " regular " * and the seuiUar clergy, and to 
purify tJie monasteries hy promoting education, imd 
imposing a stricter discipline on both regulars and , 
seculars through the decisions of synods and councils. 
Eut it was in the scbool of adversity that the KngUati i 
Clmrch really learnt the wholesome lesson of self- 
disoipliue. 

TIte Dmiih Inea^iom, 836-1042.— For more thun \ 
two centuries England was subjected to a a 
attacks from a heathen power, which, 1 
casual inroails for purposes of mere pluniler, grow | 

tually into a deliberate and successful political 
conqiicat. The Church suffered from the Danes oven 

than the nation. Political power hiid at tlie j 
Jjegiuning of the ninth century after many oseilla- 
finally settled into the hands of the West j 
;i kings at the battle of Ellatidim, in 825; but the I 
Jkcodship of the Church still remained centred at 
Canterbury, and its strength chiefly distributed over 
tile eastern parts of England, whiuh was the country 1 
especiaUy open to the ravages of the Danes. The | 
mouaatories being rich suffered most from their fury, ' 
imd amid the flames of Peterborough, Thomey, i 
Ely, and Crowland (8G6-870), the English Church 

Eogular" olorgy ara tliose who are bound to obsBrve a 
deBnite religions rule in wlilition to their Ordiantion vowa, 
and compriBO all monks and frinra and sdihq cuaons, callcil j 

I regular. "3euulnr" clergy nro those wlio are liound \ 
only by their Ordinntion vowa, and eomprise the p»roehial ] 

ajid aomo cauons, mailed canoas^cuW. 
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learnt self-ileninl. The work of reconsl ruction wont 
on side by side with that of devastation, nail 
the Cfinversion of oiio after another of the Danish 
pimtes showed plainly with whom the victory would 
ultimately rest 

Sesidta of the Invasion. — Aft^r making every allow- 
ance for the loss of materiitl and intellectual wealth liy 
the destruction of churchea and monasteries, the inter- 
ruption of religious life and progress, the partial relapsa 
into barbanBiu, bronght about by the invasions, it is 
hardly too much to say that on the whole their influence 
upon the English Church was for good. They put an 
end at once to the fashion for Insurious religion. They 
Itrought together Church and King as nothing else could 
have done. They stirred up again the waning enibeW 
of the missionary's wal and the martyr's devotion. Tbey 
taught tlie value of corporate action and of unity. In 
the kuigs of this period the Church found nursing 
fathers of singular wisdom and piety. To Alfred 
(871-001) was due the revival of learning, and the fomi- 
dation of schools for the training of an educated clergy. 
Under Edward the Elder and jEtholatan (901-940) was 
completed the necessary suhdivieion of the West Saxon 
dioceses. All the more vigorous of the sovereigns 
of England at this time, such as Alfred, ^thelstan, 
and Edgar, issued codes of ecclesiastical laws, and gave 
liberally to the support of the Church. 

There is, however, another side to this picture, which 
we must not forget. If the Church became more 
closely united to the King, she also became moi* 
worldly. Archbishops and Bishops wore statesmen 
fljjd warriora A tendency was springing up for rich 
beneBcca to become hcrcditai'y. Northumbria had h 
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I cut off from emithern England by the Danes, that ' 
le provinco of York was almost indepHndeiit. ' 
imedy these defects Tvae the great object of 
inatan. 

Pf^icy of S. Dmislan, 946-9S8.— He set before I 
imself four distinct objects l (1) To consolidate the ] 
ition by extending the power of Edgar over North- 
mbria, and of Canterbury over York ; (3) To revi'v-e the 
ifluence of the monaHteriea by iniiuciug tlieni to accept I 
le rule at S. Benedict of Nursia, and devote them- ^ 
dves specially to the work of teaching; (3) To enftin 

the celibacy of the clergy aa the best check upon t' 
rowth of horoditary claims; (4) To draw closer the n 
itiona between the Chiirch in Enghmd and in Eiiro]>e, 
n pursidng these aims Dunstan and liia followers ' 
bowed possibly more zeal than discretion, and ii 
ioular the Bubatitution of monks for secular canons, [ 
B for instance by jEthelwold at Winchester and j 
)8Wald at Worcester, created serious rivalry and 

H-feeling, and was in itaeK of very doubtful ndvan- 
to the Church. Dunstan'a educatiojial scheme, 
U to tlie troubles of the reign of ^thelrod the 

Dnready, never got into real working order, though 
s own monastic school at Glastonbury, and that uf 
Ithelwold at Abingdon, became at one time almost | 
universities of England. Still, whatever hia . 

ailurea may liave been, if wc look at the breadth of liis [ 

and the thoroughness of hia refonna, it ia impos- 
sible not to recognize in 8. Dunatan an eccleainBtical ] 

rfateaman of tlie first rank. 
Internal Polity of the Gtiurch. — The old English, 

like their descendants, valued practical advantage much 

than accurate logic, and in twUivo^ isiKa 'iafls.!!| 
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eharatticristic come out more prominently than 
constitution of the Churclu She was eluEely connect 
with the Slate. She hwl to ileal with kings, for 
nioet part earnest and wise eupportere of her interests. 
She posaeBBed in her own prelates the advisers, often 
tlie directors, of the national policy. There was theru- 
fore no need to be scnipubas as to the formal ejqiressiou 
of difTerenccB between ceclesiastical and (.■ivil authority, 
which no one thought of dispating. It ie frequently 
ililficult to apportion accurately the extent of power 
each claimed or exercised ; yet it seem 
though the amount of independencfl enjoyed by 
.Church at any one time depended very materii 
npon the character of the King and the condition of 
tlie nation, the Kings never knowingly jnit forwanl 
any claim, either to make laws for the Church, (ir to 
explain laws dealing with pipiritual matters, on their 
o\Tn authority merely. The close connection between I 
Church and State far more truly impHcd the aiibjec- 
tion of the latter than of the fonncr. For many yewsli 
it was oiUy as memlwrs of the Church lliat Xorljmi 
briana and West Saxona could feci thumsolvi 
be Englielunen. To the prelates and learned men ofi 
the Church kings looked for guidance in making 
Uieir laws, and authority in enforcing them. 

The Bishop sat in the royal courts of justice as woll 
as the Ealdorman — the representative of the Church, 
as well as the representative of the State. Among the 
witan, the law makers, the Bishops took a leading jiart. 
In their own ecelesiastieal synods they sought for 
absent and confirmatiou of the witan to the ca 
tliey had enacted. All tliis threw great power 
the hands of the Bisliojis, and brought great riches 
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the Church. Both becamo a source of vfenkiieFR. Riahops, 
who wore statesmen, rather than ecclesiastics, did nob 
scruple to pay thcmaelvee for their secular emploj- 
menta, by absorbing the revenues of two or three seei^ 
and doing the work of none. Riches, which came J 
from the liberality, and not seldom from the caprice, ' 
of benefactors, were from the earliest times most 
unequally distributed. The old rule of the Church 
had always lieen, that a tenth of a man's property 
ought to he given tn the service of Goil, and this no 
doubt had liecome the usual custom among the English | 
converts. In the eighth century it wafc made an4 
eccteaiasticnl law. After the death of Alfred it i 
included in the royal codes. This tithe, with minor I 
customary offerings such as Church scot and soul scot, 1 
formed the chief source of revenue for the parochiij \ 
clergy, and was usually paid direct to the fiishop and 1 
distributed by him among them. But not unfre* \ 
queiitly, by interest or arrangement, influential If 
would obtain the privilege of paying all their tithe to 1 
some favourite monastery or parish. Gifts of land tof 
particular parishes and monasteries became < 
and so grew up an inequality of revenue among both. I 
tlie "regidar" and the parish clergy, which had thai 
double disadvantage of increasing the temptations of ^ 
the patrons and the servility of the patronised. 

Leamitig and (Mfttrc— lu times so disturbed we 
con hardly espeet to find much culture or originality 
of thought. Yet there are distinct traces from time 
to time in the old English Church, of powers of mind J 
which seemed only to want the incentive of a freer 1 
intellectual life around, to found a school of leaming^'n 
which might bear ccmparison with aaj i«\. \hw, ^ 
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Eent. The end of the seventh century vas one ettcb 
epoch, diBtinguiahed as it was Tjy the poet Cffldmon 
(66i), Benedict EiacO|i, the artist (689); and Aldhem 
(70S), the grammarian and theologian. Another suuh 
epoch ia that of the ninth .century, when there gathered 
round Alfred, himself no mean representative of in- 
tellectual Christianity, Archbishop Plegmund, the 
Echular; Grimwcdd, the teacher; and Asger, the his- 
torian. CiBclmon is the father of English poetry ; 
Alfred, of English prose; hut in philosophy and in 
the deeper things of theoJngj', the old Hngtish Chui-ch 
luis no repreaenttitlve. The one all-sccom [ill shod man 
of the time, AU'uiii, left England for the frienddldji 
of the Emperor Karl Much of the beat Utorary work 
even of Alfred's time woa not original It rcquireil 
that Nontian brilliancy should be infused into English 
BtolidJty, hefuro the dormant powers of thought coukti 
tH^ stirred jnto ^tiv.e life. 





Tlie Ghwdi onHie Eve v/ilte Oonqiml, 1042-1066. 
The religious , revival of which S. Dunatan is the fore- 
most Bsponeat was ahort-lived. The eleventh century 
ie marked by a steadily imireaaing intereBt an eoelesias- 
tkal afla>rs, and a .Steadily dccieasing vitality 
TeligioD. {Inut viatted lEome un<] 'fountled 
there for the Englisti in 1^27. Piigrimagos to 
Holy Land beceme frequent. Leofric of Mercia hiiilt 
and endowed monasteries in the midland coiiuties, of 
whieb Coventry and Wcniock are the best kiioiiTi. 
/SlfriCj Arcltbishop of Yerk, was colobrated for his 
learning. Edward the Confeasor eained the gloi'iy of 
ibetng th« last saint who has haillowed th« English 
ithrone, j'et even his sointlinees is not tuunLxed with 
IDoyerty of dnivacber. Uis eourt had become so in' 
diSeFont to religion, that it is mentioned as a, mark erf 
hie great devotion, Uiat he did not talk during the 
fielebratioD of Mass, Aldred, the best of his Bishop!^ 
wag the '\var8t of .pluraUets. Simony, the invariable 
aign of a decaying morality, was rife and went ud- 
|>uni^ed. Ecclesiastical coimcils oeased to meet, 
Edwaiid, balf Norman in blood and wholly Norman in 
sympathy, tried to i^eck the growing decay b; a. W^ 
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infueion of Norman, clergy. He appointed a Norman, 
named Roliert of JumiSgea, to be Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (1051). Never did experiment fail 30 signally. 
Stubborn English prejudice rose quick and hot against 
the foreigner. Refined Norman r.ultnre misunderstood 
and despised the dull Englishman. The Norman 
clergy, feeling their position insecure, looked upon tha 
English Church as their legitimate prey, and fastenedipB 
it like vultures on a carcase. Things were ripe for a great 
change and the Norman Conr|ueBt came none too soon. 
The Norman Conquenf, 1066. — William the Con- 
queror was no leader of a revolution in Church any 
„Jnorc than in State, but the change which dated from 
his accession could not fail to be a revolution. English 
Bishops and Abbots were replaced by Normans, and 
the Nonnan clergy thus coming into the country, not 
merely to liold lucrative posts, as in the days of 
Edwartl, but to oeeujiy it and make it their own, 
brought the English Church at once into direct rela- 
tions with the Papacy and all Latin Christianity, 
They taught her to be in sympathy with the religious 
movements of the world, to bring her own government 
under the rule of law, and to use tlie newly-forged 
weapon of the Canon Law for the assertion and defence 
of liBT privileges. Never was change more momentoiw. 
The English Church had been isolated, lethargic, and 
rude. She had exercised no influence over Eui 
She had lost her influence over her own sons. She had 
been singularly unproductive of great men. In less 
than a century after the Conquest her reputation stood 
higher even than that of Rome. Her Primate (Anselni) 
was hailed by the Pope himself as " the Pope of 
aaotiher world." She had throivn herself into thfc 
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Ci'iisiules with an energy which was diutacteristic of J 
her every action. Sho bad emerged successful from % 
atruggle with the King, She hud covered the soil c 
Englaud with builiiiuga of the rarest beauty. She ha4l 
compiled for herself lu the "use of Sarum" 
monial said to l>e the most perfect in the world. Sb«V 
had revived her discipline, and enforced the celibacy^H 
of her clerjry. In Lanfranc, Anselm, and Thomas i 
Eecket she had won tlie allegiance of the most cel*.^ 
bmted ecclesiastics of the day. 

Unt/land and the Papacy. — A close alliance bad 
al^vaya existed between the Normans and the Papacy, 
Olid thia soon brought about difficulties in England. 
The isolation of the English Church before the Con- J 
quest had been shewn in nothing so much as tlie jealousy m 
with which all attempts on the part of the Popes to^ 
exercise authority over her had been regarded. English- 
men had professed and had felt a great reverence 
for tbe Roman Church as their mother. Pilgrimages 
to the tbresliold of the Apostles were common. The- | 
pre-eminence of the Pope, as the successor of 3, ] 
was willingly recognised ; but no exercise of direotfl 
control was permitted. No right of ap]K^al to Eom< 
in ecclesiastical cases was acknowledged, though o 
atonally the Pope would be asked to decide a case a 
arbiter. In the case of Wilfred the Pope's decision v 
quietiy ignored, and S. Dunatan himself opeidy refused 
to obey a Papal sentence. Such independence woul<i;. 
never have entered into tbe minds of the Norm 
clergy. They Hved at a tune when, under the detei^J 
mined leadership of Hildebrand, Papal claims ii 
extreme form were being extended over the seculatj 
aa well as over the religious world. The su.'jK.'msix.-^ td 
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the Pope, which carried with it a right to interfere with 
tiie Churuh in every nation aa he pleaeed, was never 
ihmhCeiL It was only when the Papal power seomeil to' 
onoroaell ujion that of the King that questit " 

arisa The independent riglita of the Church 
much oonsidered, but all men could appreciate the 
portance of a personal rivaliy between Pope and' King^ 
Pf^icy of Willimn /.— WUlium L was not the man' 
to l«t power slip from hie hands through inadvertence. 
He was determined to have no rival authority to his 
awn in hia kingdom. Ruling as' tegitimaCe English 
King, he fully felt the strength which' the indepen-- 
deut position of the English Church gave him in 
Ids dealings with the Papacy. When Hildobrand — ■ 
now seated on the Pa]»l throne as Gregory VTI, 
((1076)— demanded homage, William replied that he 
oould not do what his' predeceasors had never done ; 
ami declared it to be the custom of t!ie Engliwh 
Churebthat no letter of the Popes should be admitted, 
no synod held, no Pope acknowledged, no baron excoin- 
muuiuated- witJiout the King's leave was first obtained: 
But he had no desire to play the tyrant over tha 
national Chureh. His own personal religion was deep' 
and sincere. In nothing does he shine ouC in better 
oontmst to his successors than in his ecclesiastical 
appointments. In Lanfmnc — Abbot of the famous' 
monastery of Bee in Normandy, whom he appointed 
Archbishop* of Canterbury in 1070 — he found a' 
ministec after his' own hoart. Kover perhaps in the' 
histoiy of tiie Church, have her interoste been en- 
txust«d^ bo two men of suuh ability and strength of 
character who have workotl with each other so loyally 
aad.ao ictJl Siipreme over the Church William 
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detemiiiKid to be, hut tliat supremacy was to be u! 
for her benefit " He was mild," say the Chroniclers, 
" to the good men who loved God, but beyond measurB' 1 
stark to those who opposed hia will." In bim waa 
fia tho initiative in legislation, the ultimate power in' 
fidininiatratton ; but in the exercise of both thff- 
Responsible officers of the Church were to be consulted, 
and their advice faken. To increase the efficiency o^ j 
Church discipline he did not scruple to separate the 
ecclesiastical from the royal courts, and plitce the" 
former under tlie nde of the cailon law, though by" 
doing so he weakened the royal authority, and gi 
Opportunity for a proti-acteil struggla between Church 
tod State. 

Struggle befween Chiirch and Crotm, 1093-11'"0.- 
ArraUgeinentfi such as these depended' entirely for' 
Oieir suceass upon tha desire of tho King to act for 
tlie welfare of the Church, and the willingness of the- 
friitiBte to co-operate as far as he possilily could With 
ttie King. In William Eufus (1087) England had 
a King, rapacious, tyrannical, and sconifuliy irte-' 
ligious, who looked upon the Church aa his property, 
and thought only how he could make tha most out of , 
it lb Anselm (1093), an Archbishop Who, saintly 1 
gentle and lovable, Was yet tbo ihuch of a monk to^ 1 
■understand the rough ways of the world, or to play the' 
rtatesman amid the horrors of the Red King's court. 
A strtig^B consequently' broke out between Church 
and" State, *hieh has lasted more or less from that 
day to this, and wiiich perhaps in the very nature" 
o( things, will always exist whenever Churchmen c 
for tbe spiritual independence of the Church, and' 
politicians for the practical supremacy of the State. 
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In the tinif's of the Norman kin;,-s men fult vaguel; 
but instineth-ely, that whatever the te<:!iniL'i»l righta 
and wrongs cif the ptirticulav question between the 
King and the Archbisliop might be, the cause of 
Anselm in hia contest with WiUiani Rufus, and of 
llecket in hia contest with Henry II., was really the 
cause of Christianity against brute force. The (jnes- 
tions at issue between the two powers were simple. 
Was Anselm, as Archbishop, to bo allowed to acknow- 
ledge Urban to he the rightful Pope without William's 
leave? (1097.) Should he swear fealty to Henry I. 
and receive the episcopal ring and crozier from his 
hands after the Council of the Lateran had forbidden 
him to do ao ) (1103,) Was Becket to preserve for his 
clergy, when they committed crime, the privilege of 
being amenable only to their own courts ? (1163.) To 
questions such as these it did not much matter what 
answer was given ; but all men who loved their countiy 
andtheiifaithfelt ittobe thematterof the very gravest 
importance whether the Kings who were paramount in 
the State should also be paramount in the Church. 
Sext to the capricious tyranny of a feudal baronage, 
the organized tyranny of the King was the greatest 
danger to society and to religion. When so much 
depended upon the personal character of the sovereign, 
men hesitated in giving over what they most prized 
unreservedly into hia hands. The Normans were a 
lace of strange contrasts. They produced the highest 
types of intellectual sanctity, and of rigorous self- 
denial, aide by side with the lowest and most depraved 
and cynically brutal of mankind. A nation of angela, 
it haa been aaid, and a nation of devils. The Church 
was the one champion of morality, of purity, and 
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I iaith, alilo to wpi^ witli such a sUiU' of tliiiiffs. She 
1 alone was ctipablc of teocliing nieu to refuse Ibe 
raQil choose the good. They looked to the Church as 
' ihe guardian and safeguard of right They were not 
prepared to surrender their morahty into the hands of 
D king like Kiifus, or a minister like Ronulf Flambard 
(1094), the first of that infamous rate of clericid ntlor- 
ueya, who prostituted their talents to elTeet the ruin 
and spoliation of the Chureh whoso Oiders they bore- 
Men turned to the Psijacy as the power bound lo 
help them in their necessity, and most able to do so 
efi'ectoidly. They did not see the danger which after- 
were so soon to know, of a Facial tyranny woraa 
I than a royal tyi'auny, hecuuso less cosily combated. 
I So it came about that Ansebu and Ilucket, leaning aa 
, they (lid upon the Papal arm, and a])])ealiug to Papol 
, law, were yet felt to be the champions of the national 
Church, and were reeogniwed as the leaders and t!ie 
friends of the people. The Constitutions of Clarendon, 
d in 1164, and acccptod by Becket, seemed to 
decide the contest in favour of the King ; but the exile 
and subsequent martyrdom of the Archbishop in 1170, 
in reality gained a substantial, though incomplete, 
victory for the Church, and raised one of the most 
Papal of English archbishops, and most wrong-headed 
' qf men, to the position of a national hero, and the 
I greatest of national saints. 

Camlition of the Higher Clergij. — In the interioir 

life of the Church the changes produced by the Con- 

; were no less marked. Celibacy was enforced 

I upon the cleigy as quiekly aa so great a social change 

I could be effected. An end was put to the sJavo tradft 

Vith Irehtnd, so long the disgrace of England, 
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1'075 Episcopal aees were removed from amall I'illageS 
to the larger centres of population, and Lincoln, 
Salisbury, and Chichester became Catliedral cities, 
instead' of Dorclieater, Sherhome, and Selsey. In 
many of the Cathedrals the canons were replaced by 
monks, and the chapters becoming monastic, gained the 
privilege of being ft'ced from Episcopal control, ontr 
Bishops were thus ousted from tlieir own Cathedr.d, 
Clinrthes. The Norman Bisliops and Atbota took a 
much gi^ater part in the affaire of the world than tlieir 
English predecessors had done. They were more busy 
and more worldly-wiae. By degl^cea there grew up 
iindiir the Norman kings a raee of soeular ecclesiastics, 
of wliom Roger of Salisbury (1107) and Huliert 
Walter (1193) are the best repreaeiitatives ; men not 
like Dunatan or Stigand, eccleaiiistics who wero also 
statesracn, but men who were really politicians and' 
ailraiuistratore, paid for tlieir political' services out of 
Church revenues. Bishoprics' not iinft^uently fell to 
men of tliis stamp, and the cause of religion suffeivd 
much from the fact that those in high places' in the* 
Ghurcli were not primarily devoted to her service. 

Gnrwth of Monnntidvm. — One result of the world- 
linesB of the Episcopate was a great development of 
monasticiain. Religion, banished from the palace, took 
refuge in the cell. There Was mnch in monasticism' 
to appeal to the more earnest minds of tlie day. ThaJ 
oge was rough, often brutal and oppressive, but active, 
vigorous, full' of life and thought. Tlie monaatery 
oifered absolute equality to a society growing daily' 
more feudal and aristocratio. It offered a refiige to 
Hie quiet and peaceable, leisure In the stiidious, protec- 
tSoa to tho tresk. The apkudoar of its buildings, t 
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■Jeauty of its ceremonial, appealed to the artistic sei 
«f the Normnn, ite strict routine to his love of order. 
' Its coDBflant round of worship, its disciplined' life, had 
■ infinite attractions for the devout and the thoughtful. 
'.fib it came about that what was best and moat reat 
1 relt^on tended more and more to take refuge in 1 
monasteries, From monasteries came I^nfranc,AnscIm, 
and- S. Hugh, who was made Bishop of Lincohi by 
Henry II. in 1086. New orders' of monks appeared in- 
quick succession : the Cluniacs, in \011 ; the Cister- 
Biniis,iu li28; the Carthusians, in ll'SO — all following 
Hie' rule of 8. Benedict, and each in turn adopting" 
fr more severe form of that rule. All of them found 
ft welcome in England. The' reUgioua from fashion 
and tSie irreligious from sctf-interesl enduwed and' 
enriched' the monks. GTadnally the whole face of the- 
untry— from the ricli plains of Kent and Sussex, to' 
a wild* valleys of Wales and Yorkahiro— was covered! 
Sfritlh monasteries. They became the schools, the hospi- 
Ihls; the almshouses of mediffival society. They acquired' 
Ibnds, and^absorbed' the patronage and revenues of parish 
shurohos; until at last their increasing riches became* 
B-temptatiion to themselves and a diinger fo tile State. 
Xhe history of monasticism ie that of tJie noblest and' 
most useful institution the world haa over seen, brougjif 
Ifo ruin by its own success. 

Gluirth Afvkiteeture: — ^The NormnH' Conquest mads 
1 Chureh more stately outwardly, as well as mortf 
teamed and more devout inwai'dly. It enabled* 
Bomanesque architecture to reach its fullest develop- 
ment in England; The northern form of this* 
Veautifu! style,, which can express' so justly differ-- 
i of climate and Of naliQiuii Xe^'^t^o^'scX 'm£ 1 
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the graceful basilicas of Italy, the couiprelienaive domes 
of th« East, and the niiyeatic uruciform churches 
of England, and yet maintain in all the round 
arch 09 the distinguishing feature of the building, 
and the solonmity of repose as ite characteriatic 
thought, was brought to jierfeiition in England under 
the Korman kings. The first great church to be built 
in the new " French " stjde was thu Abbey of S. Peter 
at Westminater, founded by Edwartl the Confessor in 
1066. Directly the Conquest was complete, the Nor- 
man ecclesiastics began everywhere to replace the rude 
and primitiva ehurchea they found with more ambitions 
buildings. In the east, Peterborough, Ely, and South- 
well, famous for their low arcade and huge triforium 
gallery ; in the west, Gloucester, and Tewkesbury, 
equally famous for their massive and dignified nave 
columns and the attenuated triforium, are among the 
glories of Northern Romanesque. In all is found 
the round arch as the structural feature of the 
building, in all the same cruciform shape, which it 
was the special boast of the Norman builders to have 
adopted. The style reached its fuU perfection in the 
great church of 8. Cuthbert at Durham, begun in 
1093. Justness of proportion in arcade, triforium, 
and clerestory. Simplicity of form. TTnequalled rich- 
ness of outline in the deeply-grooved columns of the 
wonderful nave, here found in sharp but eloquent 
contrast to its fortress-like exterior, put it on a level 
with the highest conceptions of Gothic beauty or 
classical grace. "Westminster Abbey may be more 
lovely, S. Peter's at Rome more vast and grand ; but 
for strength and dignity and solemnity the church of 
S. Cuthbert need fear no rival. j^h 



CHAPTER IT. 

RELIC JON IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

PoHtion of the Church, 1189-1399.— When the firet 
Plantagenet king ascended the English throne (1154), 
"the Church had aBBiimcd the form wliich ahe was to 
bear throughout the Middle Ages. Her oi;ganization 
was complete. She understood clearly her privileges, 
and the way in which she wished to assert them. 
She undeTBtood also her duties, and had distinctly sot 
herself not ao much to [eaven society as to absorb it^ 
The Church more than the Crown was the expression 
of the national feeling and the national unity. Her 
hierarchy, thoroughly crganined in due gradation, 
formed a strong contrast to the confusion in which the 
■civil constitution was still obscured, and presented to 
Englishmen a bright example of the power of law and 
of system. Her mastery over art and her leadership 
in thought made her beyond danger of rivalry the 
teacher of mankind. Simplicity of life, forgetful- 
nesa of self, and unhesitating obedience to the Divina 
call, marked those who were acknowledged to be her 
truest representatives, justified her spiritual claims, 
and made men willingly acquiesce in the worldly 
assumptions of a society so evidently Divine. 
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The Papacy and the Crown. — T)ie supremacy 
eumod by the Popes of the early Middle Agee, both in 
flpiritual matters because of the alleged supremacy of 
S. Peter over the other apostles, and in temporal 
matters because of the inherent superiority of the 
spiritual over the temporal power, was, as we liRve 
seen, exercised at first in the interests of religion. 
The Chiu'eh and tlie people assisted by the Pope, 
fought hard and successfully against the tyranny of 
Kormaa miniatera and the brutality (rf Noiinau kings. 
The same is tnie of the great struggle which marks 
the leign of John. By forcing the King and ithc 
English .Church to accept Stephen Luugton as Aroh- 
bishop of Canterbury (1206) by an act of sheer 
arbitrary will, Innocent IIL was unwittingly iloifig his 
best to support the cause of constitutional hberty ist 
Church and Stittt« against J^lie despotism of Pope and 
King. It w^s littit^ that in .the revolt of the itation 
(120S-1215) from the rule of a king like John 
— cruel, proHigate, auJ faithless — the Church shoidd 
.take the lead, headod by an Archbi^op who was the 
personal friend ajid selected candidate of tlie gi-eatwt 
of the Popes. At no time in the history of England 
(did the Church cume forward more distinctly an tJic 
diampioB of religion .and of liberty .than when she 
laught the Baroiu to wrest the Great Charter £roni 
John (121$). But the aUiance between the Papacy and 
liberty was soon sean to be hollow, John, to regain 
Jtiis poWiUr over Enyland, had consented to surrender 
Ms country to the Pope (1313). From that time the 
Popee daimed feudal as well as ^spiritual sujireuiacy 
«ver England. A claim .so monstrous was enbseqaontJy 
Mpudiated by Parliament in the reigns of lidwiuai i', 
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Bod Edward III, Tlicre iUwnjs waa in the English 
CUurcli a lai^ and influential party strongly opposed 
to the apiritunl us tvell as the temporal assumptions of 
tlie Pope. Nevertheless during the long and feehle 
leign of Henry III. the Papal supremacy gradually 
became more and more acquieBccd in, if not recognizeil, 
»ud brought evils of a serious character to religion. 

Paiial Abuses. — The Pope -was now found in alliance 
with the King in opposition to tlie baronage, the people, 
^d tho national party in tlie Church (123:2). Barons 
^aid people oould help themselves, but the Church wag 
powerlosa against the administRitive tyrajiny of Pope 
and King combined- It is .signiticaut tliat Simon de 
Jfontf'jrt (1357) wiia the champion ,of the Churuli, 
wldio tlie Pupal Legate ivas the King's cliiof adviser. 
The diacrodit thi;s brought «u tho Papacy by its alliance 
with .despotism was incroiiaed by the way in wliieh th& 
Popes used tho ascendancy they had gained. Tho rigjita 
vi patronagQj appeal, and taxation were the throe strings 
of ,the whip with which ,the Popes lashed the Church 
(luiu^ the Middle 4<3es. By tlie giving of the pall, 
without which no metropohtm could .exorcise jurisdic- 
tion, tjaey obtained A leal hold ov«r the ai^iatment of 
tlie jVrchhjsho.ps. By sending legates, or reprosen+^Li.vea 
»ppointedxutlicrfDrlifearfor8omo.spGcial.puipaGe, wjio 
during the itenun; of their ofiioe Bujierseded tho riyJits 
of the raotropolitan, thiiy wore-eiiabled to keep a check 
fipou Uie Aichbishops when tJiey were appointed. 

(1) Piiironage. — By the ^syatenj ,of provisions, the 
jPopcs .claimed i» 'virtue of their aupreioe authority 
to j>resent to boaeficcE in .exej-usiou of the rights of the 
jKition. In tlio fourteonith century thiB system was ox>- 
tended to bislioprics, and the Papacy thereh^ ^v-csssA. 
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complete eommanii over the most impottnnt uppoint- 
mpnts in the Chiirch. This privilege the Popea often 
used to the great detriment of religion by appointing 
either friendsof the king or memhera of the Pnpnl Coart, 
whom they found it convenient to reward. In this -way 
many foreigners, ignorant of the English language, and 
careless of the interests of religion, became the posaeseors 
of benefices in the English Church, and did much to 
promote the national dislike to foreign intorference. 

(2) Appeals. — Before the Conquest the practice of 
sending causes to be finally decided in the Papal 
Court hardly existed, but under the Norman kings it 
became well established, euhject only to the necessaiy 
preliminary of obtaining the licence of the king be- 
fore the appeal was lodged at Kome. By the time 
the Plantagenete came to the throne (1154), it may 
be said that the right of appeal to tlic Pope in the 
last resort had become a recognized part of English 
ecclesiastical jimadiction. Henry IL tried to check 
the further growth of this practice by the Constitutions 
of Clarendon (11G4), but after the murder of Becket he 
had to withdraw liis opposition, and the constitution 
\ that dealt with this point remained a dead letter. In 
' the thirteenth century the practice reached its height, 
' and the Popes were enabled by means of their appellate 
jurisdiction to graft the principles of the Roman 
Canon Law — framed, of coiirse, in the direct interests 
of the Papacy — firmly upon English ecclesiastical 
law, and thus to raise yearly a very considerable sum by 
way of fees for legal procedure and dispensations. As 
the administration of law became better in England, 
both in the royal and ecclesiastical courbi after the time 
nS Edward I. (1272), and worse at Avignon after the 
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3 had tolcBn up their residence Uiere for the 
■period generally known as the Avignonese Captivity 
(1309-1377), the importnnce of the riglit of appeal 
declined ; but up to the beginning of the Refor- 
mation it still proved a very lucrative source of 

He to the Papal Court, especially in questions of 
Aiarriage law. 

(3) TuMtiion. — In the matter of tflsation the Popes 
rere even more grasping and mot with less resistance. 
The Kings were not unwilling to bond over the clei^'y 
(o the tender mercies of tlio Popes ; and the Popes, 
■embroiled as tliey were in the struggle, first with the 

iror, and then with Franee, and then with each 
^ther, were in constaufc need of money. There whs nu 
place from which money could he obtained so easily aa 

1 England, and conswiuently year by year the 
wrew was tightened, and the pressure grew more 
Bevere. The exactions which were most felt were 
the exorbitant fees payable on every step of legal pro- 
leeilure, and the demand for firstfruits, i.e. the incomo 
ilS the bishopric or benefice for the first year, which 
was made for the first time by Alexander IV. in 

1, But besides these the clergy voted from time 
to time in provincial synod large sums to the Pope, 
whiclij though in name voluntary, were in reality 
Sompulsory payments. The Pope had an official col- 
lector in England to look after his interests and collect 
^eso various dues ; and it is said tliat in the reign of 
Henry III, the sum sent every year to Rome was &\\xa\ 
to not lessthanil30,000of ourmoney; while a century 
later, it is stated that in firat-fruits alone the Pope was 
in the habit of receiving annually no less a sum than 
140,000. Exactions so gross, levied with so cynical a 
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disref^rd to Jhe intereata of the people and of rcligice, 
dill iiiuiih to create in the nation a body of feeling per- 
manently hostile to the Papacy and to the Church. 
It found its literary expression in the aquiba and 
eatirpH of the time, which, from the nide doggerel 
rhymes called forth by the Barons' War, in the time 
of Henry III. (IS.'iS), up to the polished satire of 
Piers Plowman (1380) and Chaucer (UOO), aro never 
weary of thaatiBing the follies and the vices of the 
dergy and the abi;aes of tho Papal Court, 

Anii-papai Lei}i8latioii.^Througti the playfulness 
of Chaucer may easily be discerned a feeling of deep- 
seated indignation at the system which permitted the 
evils which he castigates. In politics this is even moro 
marked Throughout the Middle Ages Parliament was 
always ready to support the Ivmg wlionever he ventured 
to take up tlie cudgels against the growing power of 
the clergy or of tho Pope. Tho Statute-book of the 
fourteuuth and hfteenth centuries in ftdl of legislation 
against the clergy. By the statute of Mortmain (1279) 
Eihvarii I, tried tu prevent the Church from acquiring 
loo mui'.h land, and so defeating the right of the King 
to femlal dues. By the statute of Provisora (1351) 
I'^ilward III. ani] his Parliament tried to put a sto]i to 
tho systcui of Pajml provision.'* by makhig tJicm Ulcgai. 
The Act was confirmed and re-enacted by Richard II. 
in 1390, but tho sulf-interest of Kings and Popes let 
them to TTiiike «ti agreement togftlior to evade the law, 
by MJiifh the King nominated to a va<aiicy, and the 
PopH iii)pointod the King's nominee l>y provision. This 
system of ciiUusion gave the King the imgKirtaut nomi- 
nntions about whidi alone he really cared ; while the 
Pope maintained his claim to nppoiut by pi'ovision, 
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exercised it without liiiidrimce in tlie case of iesa im- 
porUnt patronage. Ity Ciie statute of Prffimunire (1393) 
a stroi^ attempt was mailu to check tlie administrative 
power of the Pope in England, by pnttiog out of the 
protection of the \siw tliose who procured authority 
from the Pope to do anything which njight interfere 
with the prerogative of the King; a statnto which waa 
too severe to be really efi'ective, and proved a ready- 
engine of tyranny rsther than a protection of liberty. 

There waa therefore throughout the Middle A^'e^ 
from the Constitutions of Clarendon tinder Henry II. 
to the statute of Prtemunire under Kichard II., 1 
series of efforts made by the nation in Parliament to -] 
check hy legislation the encroachmenta and exactions 
of the Papal Court. These efforts however could only 
result in legal enactment when the King wished that 
they ehoidd do bo. The law when raado coidd only Iw 
enforced if the King thought it his interest to enforce it. 
TJaually the Kings found it more easy and more profit- 
able to be on good terms with the Pojjo, and connive 
at his encroachments as the price of his friendshi]) nnd 
asKistance, The clergy on their side preferred t» 
submit to misgovemment and rapacity on the part of 
the Popes, rather than inoui danger to their privilDgea 
by calling in the power of the State to help thorn. 
blatters were at a dead-lock— neither aide could move. 
The worse Church administration became, the more 
liopelesa seemed the chiince of reform, and so, choked 
and fettered by her own pride, and the selfislmesa of 
King and Pope, the brilliant high-soulod religion 
the thirtoentli century dwindleil and shrunk into 1 
shallow formalism of tlie fourteenth, and the artistil 
unreality of the fifteenth. 
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Convocation. — In the matter of organization, the 
thirteenth century left its mark upoa the Church no 
lesH than upon the State. From the very eariieat 
times the clergy of each of the provinces of Canter- 
bury and York had been accustomed to meet together 
from time to time in provincial eynod, to discuss 
tnatterB of ecclesiastical intflrestB, pass canons binding 
upon the clet^, and make money grants to the King. 
This latter function became naturally enough the one 
in which the government was most interested, and 
the principle of representation was gradually applied 
to ecclesiastical councils, just as ifc was gradually 
applied to the national council or Parliament During 
the reign of Henry IIL, deans, archdeacons, abbots, 
Bome representatives of the cathedral chapters and the 
parochial clergy (1257), were occasionally summoned to 
attend the provincial synods. Edward I. developed the 
principle further, and in his reign (1283) Convocation 
assumed the shape which it lias ever since borne ; 
namely, that of a synod of the Bishops of the Province, 
assisted by a house of representatives of the cathedral 
and parochial clergy, whose special function it is to 
bring grievances to the notice of the Bishops, and 
suggest the proper method of reforming them. The 
Convocations arc therefore luiique kinds of provincial 
synods, and form the supreme legislative and deliber- 
ative councils of the national Church. As the province 
of York WM for so many years quite insignificant, 
both as regards the numbers of its population and 
the importance of ita Episcopate, the Convocation 
of Canterbury has always taken the lead, and its 
decisions have often been treated as the nuthorita- 
th-e voice of the Church of England. In reality its I 
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autliority is only that of une among the two provineeal 
into whic;h England ie divided, and it is ueeea8aiy-j 
that the two C'mvocationa should agrefl, in ord 
pass canons hinding upon the whole Church. 

Influence over Thought. — It is in her political rola-l 
tions and heraduiiiiBtration that the medieval Church ii 
Been at her worst In real power over the lives, octionR, I 
and thought of mankind, there was never a porioit ia.l 
her history when the Church was more powerful or! 
more successful. She aspired to guide men into all-fl 
truth. She took naturally the load in every department J 
of human life, and in the thirteenth century at leastrl 
she fulfilled her mighty task in a way quite unexampled. T 
In poLitias Innocent III. and his immediate si 
stand out clearly aa the most poworfiil statesmen ii 
age which produced Edward I. In law the Cburchi 
formulated for herself a system of canonical jurispra-f 
donee in no way inferior to the civil law, whik* it v 
under het direct influence that the great law-makers i^a 
the time— Alphonso of Caatilo, Louis IX. of Piuace^V 
aud Edward 1. — began lo codify and systematize, 
literature it was the Church that inspired Dante, and | 
trained Wiclif. The herald of modem s 
Bacon, was a friar. In thought, the Church produced I 
the best philosophy of the day in the teaching of thsfl 
Schoolmen, a pliiloaophy which, whatever may haveiB 
been the faults of its method, did not hesitate witliiii.1 
the limits it laid down for itself, to probe the deupest-a 
problems of religion and of life, and which has fore- I 
shadowed, and in part dealt with, the most searching 
questions of modem thought, in a way which shews, 
not only the ingenuity of the thinker, but the depth 
and comprehensiveuess of the thought. 
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Wklif awl the Lottarda, 13C8-1417.— Sor were 
attuiiipts at the reformation of flagrant abuses wanting. 
The LoUard movement, wliich ie so strikiny a feature 
in the history of the Church at the end of tlie four- 
teenth century, was speculative aa well as practical. 
Wiclif (1370) was a philosopher as well as a reformer, 
Lut he owed his real power chiefly to hia moral 
strength. It was the directness of his attack on luxury 
and corruptiaa ; the simplicity, purity, and eutliusiasiu 
of his followers ; hia sincere sympathy for the [wor and 
the down-trodden, that gave him ao great an influence 
over Englishmen. He has, however, been remembered 
chiefly in later times as the leader of the tirat great 
act of rebellion agiiinat the Pope and the doctrinal 
definitions of Rome. He failed because the movement 
became political. Hia followers, adopting socialistic 
principles, arrayed i^inet themselves the full powers 
of Church and State ; but nevertheless they succeeded 
in implanting finaly in the minds of the lower classes 
a genuine hatred of Church corruption, and taught 
theiu to look upon the riches of the Church as the 
greatest snare to rehgiou. This led to determined 
efforts by the Commons in HO-t and 1410 to eontiscate 
Church property for military jiurposes, and helped to 
pave the way for the suppression of the priories in 
England which belonged to foreign monasteries by 
Archbishop Chichele in 1414, and the more systematic 
plunder of Henry VIIL and Cromwell a century later. 

Art and Ardiiteclure. — Art did not exist except as 
the handmaid of religion. In England the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries gave birth to architecture in 
its moat lovely form, and clauued her as the servant of 
tAe Church /or ever. It la iuipo^aiUe now to dissocial^ 1 
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Gothic nrchitecture and tlie Christiim faith. Tin 

Mie which teemed with iiifjli iiml iiohio thought ; I 
and the builders of the time, si^ekinj; to hud lulequata] 
exprcBaion for llieir tliouglit seized eagerly uiton the I 
resources ofl'ered to them by the pointed an-h, aiid luailft ■ 
areh spring upon arch from fioor to roof, and eveu aboro 

oof, in lofty itrcado and soaring spire. Unliki? thu I 
rouiid arch of Romaueaqvie, which clings to earth luul 1 
expresses the solemnity of repose, the Gotliic pointed I 
anih leaps up to heaven in ever-iiuiruasing effort after J 
height. Every detail is instinct with life. Tlie foUagft 1 
of the clustered cohimn capitals, the grotesque oi 
corbel or the gurgoyle, the carving of reredos or stall, 
sometimes quaint and ixiarse, sometimes exquisitely 
refined and graceful, show how the modiffival artist 
sought to lay the whole of human life just as it was, 
without any reservation, under contribution to the ' 
le of God. Such ^ the genius of Gothic archit«o I 
ture. As the years passed tliis exquisite sense of ^ 
beauty of form and of colour began to express itself in 
other arts, mostly decorative. Missala and books of 
devotion were enriched with paintings, showing deli- 
cacy of thought and refinement of execution, which 
modern times dare not even attempt to imitate, Glass I 
painting, embroidery, brass and ironwork, fresco paint- J 
ing, all in their turn claimed attention ; and arcliitectB . I 
Lad to alter somewhat the stylo of tlieir buildings 
accommodate the new-comers, Windows became 1 
larger and larger tiU they grew into walls of painted. 4 
glass. Eoofs and arches became more and more flat to 1 
Wlow better space for the frescoes. Carved corbels I 
and capitals disappeoied to avoid interfering with the I 
painting, and so by degrees the Gothic church insido 1 
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became architeeturally a skeleton, which it required the 
art of the decorator to clothe with flesh and blood and 
endow with life. Evtii in the architectnral features 
of the buildings dignity of form had hu^'oly given 
way to beauty of omnment. The transition, of course, 
was very gradual. Each successive change seemed to 
produce something in its own way more beautiful than 
the last. The union of the highest efforts of all arts, 
fltrattiiral and decorative, in u church of the fifteenth 
century gave to the whole a completeness and a rieli- 
ness of effect which had been hitherto unknown ; yet 
it is impossible not to feel that, as far as nrchiteetui's 
itself is concerned, the transition from the Decorated 
to the Perpendicular is a distinct step backward in 
iii'liatic and national growth. Compare Westminster 
Abbey built in the thirteenth century, with Henry VII. 
chapel built in the last years of the fifteenth, and no 
one can fail to mark in the latter a decadence of true 
architectural and artistic spirit. 

Influence over /.i/e.— The supremacy of the Churcli 
over the religions side of man's nature was no less 
ftssured than over the intellectual and artistic. She 
took the lead in self-sacrifice and in devotion, as she 
did in statesmanship, in philosophy, and in art. The 
period we are considering begins with the foundation 
of the orders of mendicant friars by S. Dominie and 
S. Francis of Assisi (1216); it ends with the writing 
of the Imitatio by Thomas it Kempis. The friars* in 

" Tho friars (ao called from the French word/r4w, a brother) 
were meiiibcrs of religiouK ordora founded b; S. Douiinic and 
S. Fmneis, who were boniid by their towb to ft lifa of absolute 
poverty, possesMd no property, and depended upon charity ei 
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their earlier years were patterns of Cliristiun ascetde J 
devotion. Firml by the example ami enthusiasm of 9 
Francis, thoy embraced a lifo of poverty ; they lived J 
amongst tlie most degraded of men ; they tended tha i 
moat loathsonie diseases ; they devoted tliemaelvea to i 
the sick, the outcast, and the miserable. Nor 
the monks far behind. Many of the mDnastenn.i, it I 
ia tnie, had become rich, and some luxurious. Their I 
inmates partook rather of the cliaracter of decorous 1 
landlords than religioiis enthusiasts. Still the lozar T 
houses and the hospitjds they built and manned, the ] 
loving care they lavished upoii tlieir ehurch and its ] 
serviues when their own buildings often were poor ai 
decayed, show no mean contrast to the piety of later \ 
ayes. The MidtUe Agea were esaentiaUy times of ci 
ti'Bst. There were abuses plentiful in number and i 
dostnu3tive of religion ; such as Papal and royal mia- 
govemment, non-residence and worldliness of Bis 
the growing influence of clerical lawyers, the expenses ' 
of ecclesiastical courts, the concubinage of so many of ] 
the cletgy, the endless quarrels between ref,'ulars and I 
seculars, between monks and friars. Keverthelea^ ' 
side by side with theni, and unliarmed by them, waa 
seen the keenest intellect, the purest self-aacriflce, the 
freest generosity, the simplest devotion, consecrated 
wholly, unhesitatingly, to the cause of the Church, and 
identifying her with all that was best, truest, and moat , 
lasting in mediceval society. 




THE CHURCH ON THE EVE OF THE 
REFORMATION. i40Q-iS3O. 

CkaTOfitridift of the Fifteenth Century. — The' 
fifteenth century was an age of decay. Society in the 
Middle Agea was based upon feudalism. The CJmrth 
had identified hereelf with feudalism, had orgnniEwl 
herself upon the feudal model, and had appealed to 
feudal principle foe obedience and venecation. So 
tlio Church decayed in power &s feudalism decnywl. 
There were many causes which aasiated to bring this 
about. Christendom had hitherto been a small collec- 
tion of small powers, knowing nothing of the new 
world in the West, and shut off from the great nations 
of the East, by the barrier which the Eastern Chureh 
and Empiie still presented to the advancing hosts of 
Islam. During the fifteenth century the whole state 
of affairs was altered. The Portuguese and Spaniards 
began to explore and colonize on the shores of the 
Atlantic. Col«mhus pushed boldly across and dia- 
covereil America (1492). Constantinople and the 
Eaatem Empire fell at last iDefore the victorious Turk 
(1453), and Christendom found itself confmnted by 
an enemy, fierce, powerful, and infidel, in the very 
heart of Europe. The aupreraacy over the Miditer- 
nuiean woe lost — Komu itself was threatened with 
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[catniction. Tlie crisis was one to tall fortli all tlia 
atent powers of the Middle Agea, Wiiat cause cr 
Stir a eocif ty bnawl upon tho Climrh and upon feudalism 
lika that which appealed to all the chivalrous f 

ious instincts of mankind, and called upon the , 
nations of Christendom to unite under the Pope for , 
the protection of religion against the infidell ' 
appeal failed ignondnioualy. Princes would not soori- 
fice their own political achemea to defend the Papac}', 
■because they did not trust the Popes. The Popes , 
themselves were too deeply inteiiisteil in their < 
ambitious designs to devote themselves to the causo of ' 
the Church. The Papacy ^vaa nothing if it was not a ' 
Centre of imity. Kow that the crisis came and ui 

imperatively required, it could unite no ona It 
stood forth before the eyes of men as having failed 
just where failure was most disastrous and least I 
excusable. Nor was this to be wondered at, 

De.cay of the Papacy, 1309-1417.— The Papacy no I 
longer commanded the obedience ol Europe, because I 

Popes no longer commanded ite respect. In the ' 
middle of tho fourteenth century they had left Rome | 
and established their court at Avignon, close to the 
frontiers of Finance, where they fell under the power I 
of the French kings, and became French Bishops | 
father tlian the common Fathers of Christendom. In I 
a (lispiited election plunged the Church for forty 

I into a civil war, in which the rival Popes did 
not scruple to stoop to the lowest acts of trickery and 
itaseneas. When an end was put to the Great Schism, 

was called, by the Council of Constance in 1417, 

Popes were found more ausioua to restore their | 
persi.iual autliovity tiiid prevent an^ tV'wwi'^ ttVst^fl 
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of their own court, tliiin to forward the mterests of 
religion or stem the advancing tide of Turkiali aucceaa. 
It was not until they felt their security threatened 
that thoy began in real earnest to preach the Crusade, 
and it was just for that reason that the Princea of 
Europe refused to follow them. Popes and Kings were 
playing a game of mutual Reliiahnesia, only possible in 
an age of low morality and chilled religious life. 

Btaf.e ofRdigimin England, 1399-1460.— England 
did not escape the general contagion, but the decline 
of personal religion waa less marked there than else- 
where. She had not experienced the fnry of civil 
war, such as had desolated i'ranee. She was not split 
up like Italy into innumerable little aovereigntiea, 
whose government was marked by cruelty in the 
Tulera, and want of public spirit in the ruled. She was 
not still the prey of feudal anarchy and burgher sclfiali- 
neas like Gennany, In England the vices of society 
and of the Church were due to bad administration more 
than to internal decay. The Lancastrian Kings, weak 
in their title to the crown, niaile friends with the Pope 
by supporting Papal authority, and winking at if not 
participating in. Papal abuses. They made friends 
with the nobility by allowing them to absorb Church 
revenue. The statutes of Provism's and Praaraunire 
became a dead letter. Church synods were rarely 
heliL Pew attempts at legislation were made by 
them. The Church lost her hold upon the lower 
classes in proportion as she became the prey of the 
iipper, Wlien Bishoprics were filled with the relations 
of the King and the greater nobles, when Abbacies 
and Priories became looked upon as the natural 
pronsioo for the younger sons of the aristocracy. 
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jwho could wonder that the Church lost the syni- 
ij»thy and respect of tlie people, and had to sur- 
Jender her authority over the conscience to Wiolif'a 
:poor priests. Wliencver religion ceases to be enthu- 
siastic it loses its power over the people. As the 
Church became aristocratic, the monaateries rich, the 
fciare luxurious, the Bishojjs immerBod in business, 
;ion hoKimo formal, discipline relaxed, morality 
lowered. The Church bad become clicked with 
Miccess, she had grown fat among the flesh-pots of 
'Egypt. She needed to feel the sharp touch of advet- 
■wty before the work of purification could begin. 

Increase of Papol ^(cer.— Externally during tliia 
period the Church in England whs falling more and 
■more under the direct control of the I'opo. In a time 
of great civil disturbance political questions were of 
jtoo engrossing a nature to allow Parliament or the 
'£ing to enter upon a harassing struggle with the Pojw, 
;The deryy thus deprived of the aid of the Statu, and 
Btartled liy the outbreak of Lollardism, were unable, 
perhaps unwilling, to resist the Papal claims. The 1 
system of provisions flourished, and the buying of bone' J 

ts became more flagrant. By obtaining the recognition ' 
(rf Beaufort (1426) andJCemp (1439) as Cardinals, and ] 
by the appointment of the latter to bo *legate a latere I 
.■0452), the Pope obtained a very distinct advance o 
■power, for both these appointments implied a right in 1 
■the Pope, as Pope, to supersede the ordinary machinery 

* A Legatus natus was tlie permanent rcprcsoutntirn ol 
'tho Pope in a country ; a Legatua n lalem his apacial envoy — 
jmawering Bomewhiit to the "ambaaamlor" und "Bpeciol coni- 
foiasiooer" of modem diplomacy. The authority of thaktWr 

\3 thus wholly ilcpeudelit upon the Pope's will. 
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trf the Cliurch, and to give his o\tii noniin<!cs pre- 
cedence over the Archbinho[>9 and Bishops of England 
with a rank and authority which they mnst acknow- 
ledge ami obey. By the date of the accession of 
Henry VIL (1485) the EnglUh Church was no more 
independent of the Papacy than was the Frencli. 
Convocation only met formally. The afiaiis of the 
Church were admitiisteted bj- Papal Legates. Agents 
of the Pope travelled about the country unqnestioned, 
granting dispensations and selling indulgences. 

Drierioraiian of l/ie Clenji/. — Internally the evils 
which riches bad brought with them were no less 
plaudy visible. The monasteries, being for the mof>t 
part free of all episcopal control, and dependent solely 
upon the Pope, Buffered much from the want of an 
effective and ready discipline. In some cases where 
the Abbots were lax or vicious, as at S. Albans, they 
fell into extreme licentiousness. 

Tlie friara to maintain their popularity relapsed 
into cOBrsenesa and buffoonery. Having onco fallen 
away from the strict rule of 6elf-sacrifice, they be- 
came grasping, selfish, and ambitions. It is never 
fair to any part of society to take the writings of 
satirists as undoubted evidence of its moral condition. 
Yet it eeems imjKissible to donbt, from the reiter- 
ated accusations of writers of all kinds in the fifteenth 
century, that the friars had degenerated with a rapidity 
only equalled by tiiat of their rise, and had become 
in too many cases serious hindrances to religious 
progress. 

It is more difficult to estimate the condition of the 
parish clergy. They continued to suffer from the 
abaoTptioa of benefices hy the monaiitcrics. The fashloi} ■ 
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for fonniling cbantries, to which a priest was attaclmil 
order to sny maaa for repose of the founder's soul, 
diverted from them much of the wealth which would 
othorwisQ have flowed to the parish ehurulies, and 
thus tended to depress the paritih priest's rank in the 
social scale. Kevertheleas, it is obsorvahle that the 
parish clergy do not fall under the lash of the satirist 
in the saiue way as do their rivals the monks and the 
friars. In Chaucer the poor parson is held up 1 
admiration as the model of Christian life, 

Th& Ecdesiadical Qourta. — One of the worst ahuaes, 

d one which pressed especially hard iipon the pariah 

clergy and. the laity, was the condition of the ecclesiaa- 

tical courts. The courts of the prorince and of the 

diocese exercised a general control over the morals and 

ners of both cler(;y and laity. They had the power 
of citing people before them for breaches of Churci 
discipline and morality. This power, which originally 

part of the Bishop's paternal authority over hie dio- 
cese, and was intended to he used for the reformation of 

lis, was turned by the ei^clesiastical lawyers into a 

IS of exercising a petty tyranny of a galling and 
inquisitorial character. Ecclesiastical law since the 
introduction into England of the Roman canon law 
by Archbishop Theobald in 1143 had become a very 
implicated and scientific subject. The lawyers who 
studied it were paid by fees from the suitors, of which 
the Bishop received a share j so it was to the interest of 
ttie lawyers to increase the fees as much as possible, and 
of the Eishops to wink at the irregularity. This abuse 
grew daily worse and more inveterate, tiU it seemed 
incapable of redress. Archbishop Warham (1503) ■ 
attempted a reformation and failed. Wolsey, i 
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politic but less sensitiTe, never dared to tiy tlie 
esperiment. 

Pereotial Religion. — Yet with all this there must 
have been much true and deep personal religion in 
the fifteenth century. The tide of generosity hod not 
yot begun to ebb. Gifte poured in to churches and 
shrines in greater abundance than before. BuililinHs 
more spacious, more eldlfully built and more richly 
decorated, though perhaps of less structural beauty, 
continued to rise all over the country. Never in 
the history of Christian art was the sense of form 
and of colour so delicate, and devotional expression so 
chaste nnil true. It is impossible to believe that men 
and women who designed and produced the fresco 
piiinting, the embroidery, and the glaaswork of the 
fifteenth century were devoid of sincere religion. It 
is true that their religion was inclined to be senti- 
mental and suiJerstitious in character. It lacked the 
robust manliness of thirteenth century Christianity. 
It centred round shrines such as those of S. Thomas 
of Canterbury, and Our Lady of WaUingham. It 
developed great richness of extemiil effect. It tended 
fo depreciate the central truths of revelation in favour 
of local worship of favourite saints. In its patronage 
of pilgrimages it gave a religious sanction to an 
Englishman's love of travel. Nevertheless it is 
obvious that, in spite of such weaknesses, an age which 
could produce so much of the truest spirit of generous 
self-sacrifice, so much of what is noblest in Christian 
art, so many manuals and priJuers of devotion, 
many serious works of constructivo theology, 
have been deeply imbued with religious instinct. 
2iia Univerdiies, 1200-1300.— In the thirto. 
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century Oxford and Camliridge had become, cliiefly 
through, the influeuce of the friars, groat inteUectual 
centres. Students flitcked there from all parts of the 
world. Welshmen, Sonaans, and Gascons, all found 
a home at Oxford and formed no unimportant part 
of its intensely democratic and cosmopolitan society, 
A university which pnxluced S. Edmund Rich, Roger 
Bacon, Diiua Hcotus, and "William Ockham stood second 
ohly to Paris in tlie estimation of men of learning. 

The Cullagiate system. — To exercise moral discipline, 
and provide religious training for the thousands who 
flocked within the walls of a mediieval university, waa 
the work of the Church. CoUegee were founded by 
the liberality of Churchmen, where students young 
and old miglit Hve a common life, in obedience to a. 
common discipline, meetini,' together daily in a com- , 
mon chapel and a common halL So grow up tha ■ 
Collegiate system, which ia peculiar to tlie English 
Universities ; and it was through the colleges mainly 
that the Church preserved her influence over both the 
teaching and the training of the student. Later times 
saw a further development of the same idea. William 
of Wykeham and Henry VI., by founding schools for 
boys at Winchester (1383) and Eton {14il), and con- 
necting them with their Colleges of S. Mary Winton 
at Oxford and King's at Cambridge, sought to give ft 
better education than the monastery schools liad hitherto 
' done, equally under the guidance of the Church, builj 
with a more perfect and extended training. 

Objeds of the Educational Movements. — Tlius were 
laid the fomidations of the English pribhc school 
system. It had a double objects— to take education out 
■of the sole control of t]ie monks and the friacs, ajid,. 
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wiiilc mnkiiiy it linJiHler in scope and more offectiyej 
to bind it none the leas closely to the Church. Up to 
tlie very beginning of the Hofomiation tho foundation 
of collagns and scbools continued. Moat of the great 
eccleaiiistica of the fifteenth century — Chichele, Wayn- 
flete, Fox, Colet, Wolsey — are foimd among the lista 
of founders and benefactors. Gradually the friars, 
now grown pedantic and ifjTiorant, were forced to 
loose their hold upon the Universitiea. The secalars 
nssumeil the lead, and once again, just at the close of 
the fifteenth century, Oxford was seen, as in the 
thirteenth century, attracting the greatest scholars of 
the world to her feot. At Oxford Colet and Eras- 
mus lectured (1499); Sir Thomas More, Linacre, 
and "Wolsey were educated ; and it was Oxf oid that 
Wolaey intemlcd to make the scene of his magni- 
ficent foundation of Cardinal's College (1S29), which 
with its dean, cajions, chaplains, and students was 
to become the centre of the intellectual and religious 
life of England, Henry VIII, in succeeding to 
Woleey's property, did not adopt his educational ideas. 
He exercised the rights of ii conqueror rather than the 
privileges of a parent, and Christ Chuich remains Init 
a fiiint shadow of what Cardiuid's College would 
liave been. Yet the inlnc-ational movement of the 
fifteenth century cannot be justly said to have failed. 
Ijoolced at as a whole, it was a distinct attempt on the 
[nrt of the Church to give to the nation, under her 
own care and out of her own funds, le;ic1iing fully 
abreast of the highest knowledge of the daj-, combined 
with training which shoidd best fit the youth of 
England to be';ome good Christians as well as good 
w-i^^^Bs. The results uf such an atlcmpt must nc«ij 
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be bIow. The BefoFinaliDn came before it hail ha<l tinmfl 
ftilly to develope, and tuniud the ener^ of the imticmfl 
into other channelH. That it should have been madoa 
at all shows a -statesmanlike power to appreciate thOM 
dangers of the age and the wants of the Church^l 
■which the ordinary religious history of the centmJB 
would hardly leiul us to expect. I 

State of Odigion at the Aeeegaion of Henry VIII^\ 
1509.— It was clear to all thinking men that soni»fl 
great change must l>e nenr at hand. Abroad theil 
Church was inafai worse plight than she was in £ngknil«a 
Tho Popes were politicians, warriors, profligates, dim 
sensualists, none of them in any true sense of the woidiB 
religious. The Papal court was coiTupt to its core^.J 
Justice was perverted, places both ecclesiastical aud,9 
civil, openly sold. Throughout Italy the morals m 
of both clergy and laity were hopelessly bad. Th&i 
spirit of paganism, revived by the Renascence, wBg>l 
devouring what little remained of ffiith, In Europo, J 
the Churcli had fallen far behind in tlie race fox.fl 
learning. Instead of being the teacher of mankind; B 
she had become the butt of the loamod. And wbatfl 
was worst of all, there seemed to be no remedy. Thetefl 
had been many efforts at reform, and as many failiircaH 
Constitutional attempts to reform the whole ChurctJ 
by means of General Councils summoned by Pope an^fl 
Emperor, such as the Councils of Constance (1414)fl 
Basel (1431), had failed one and aU directlyfl 
they attempted to touch tlie real plague spot — tlm.W 
Va.\ia\ Coui't. The attempt at i^ersona! reformation,™ 
made by Savonarola at Florence (1490), had been^ 
transient aud local in its influence. In England fl 
there hod been the educational attempts at a gradual ■ 
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reformation of Bociety, of which we have juat \ 
apeuking, but they were too slow in their opera- 
tion, and too purely intelle<:t\inl in their nature, 
to have much direct eifect upon corruption ao in- 
veterate. There had been the greater attempt of 
Wielif (1370), directed not only to a personal refor- 
mation of life, but to an alteration of doctrine. But 
one attempt at reform after another hod foiled. 
Society was changing. The royal power was rapidly 
becoming supremo. The nobility were dependent upon 
tlie Crown. The Church waa rich, ariatocrntic, and 
corrupt. With an eccleaiaatical administration full of 
abuaca, eceleeiafitical independence suppressed, learn- 
ing slipping quirkly out of the handa of the Church, 
religion often unreal and superstitious, reformation 
apparently hopeless, it was obvious that a change 
could not long be dokyed, and when it did come U ■— 
would be sharp and searching. The ( 
From what quarter would the blow be struck ) 
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THE REFORMATION. 1530-1563. 

neDivorce of Henry VIII., 1525-1533.— Perhapfl 
no great movement in tlie history of any country took 

>9 origin from a more disuredituble caiise than did thftfl 
Reformation in Enginnd. Henry VIII., tired of liigl 
wife Catlierine of Arragon (lf)27), despairing of eveij 
having a son by her, and being in love with Ann 
Boleyn, asked the Pope to pronounce tliat his marritiga-l 
with Catherine hod been void from the beginning, T 
because she had been his brother Arthur's wife. TIus,fl 
the Pope (Clement VII. ) was unable to do, without also 1 
deularhig void a bull of dispensation for the marriage I 
■which had been solemnly gi-nnted by hia predecessor, f 
Julius II. ; and at the same time quarrelling with ths 1 
Emperor Charles V,, Catherine's nephew, in whosa f 
power he then happened to be. Obviously he could I 
do neither of these things, and Henry acting on 
advice of Cromwell, decided to take the matter into his I 

n hands, and do for himself what Clement would not | 
do for him. On Watham's death, in 1532, he appointe 
Cranmer, a pliable man, Archbishop of Canterbury, j 
He married Anne Boleyn in February, 1633; and in I 
May, Cranmer pronoimced the marriage between I 
Henry and Catherine null and vwvi. XV? 
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itjfiiaetl to aulaiowleilge tlie Viilidity of tlie geiitence, 
mill Hiinry proceeded to eairy out hia often rejitati'd 
threat, r>f declining from the ohedieuce of iJie Roman 
Kuo. In this he appealed to the full strength of 
the national feeling of independence, which hod 
found so decided an expresBion in the anti-pajial lej^is- 
lution of the Middle Ages, and he offered to the derjo' 
a short and easy way of ridding themselves once for 
all of the intolerable Pupal exactions. 

Aliitude of the Clei'ijy. — Tlie attitude of the clergy, 
however, was that of suspicioufl aequioacenee rathei- 
tlian (ippi'oval. They were pleased at tJie thought of 
gaining relief from the Papal exactions. They were 
no great friends of the Pope. They were jealous of 
the monks. But tliey could not help feeling that to 
decline from the obedience of Rome would be a viola- 
tion of ecclesiastical order approaching perilously near 
an at't of schism, and a change in the constitution 
of the Church wliieh could not fail greatly to increase 
tlie power of the Crown and decrease their o^ni. 
Throughout the Refonnation the clergy were in the 
position of men carried along by a tide they cannot con- 
trol and dare not stem. At tlie very outset they found 
themselves completely at the King's mercy. Henry 
knew that if he wished successfully to impose hip will 
ujion the nation, he must procure the acqnioscenco of 
the Chnrch and the support of the nobility. The 
latter he purchased by the suppression of the monas- 
teries, and the confiscation of their estates. To secure 
the former he had a weapon ready-made to his hand. 

77ifl Preemitnire. — Wolaey in the days of his great- 
fieafthad, at the King's personal request, been appointed 
by the Poi-e to be his Legiite in Englimd (irilT), and 
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in tliat capacity had itat to ilocidp quostionp wliiiOi 1 
arisen in thu Kinj;'B uivni'ce suit. But by os 
the Logatiue power he }ia<l In'okcn the idtutiito i 
Prffimuiiire, and the I'lergy in obt-ying him had 1 
pome impliuftteil in his guilt. Cy a, refiiifimont i 
craelty Henry proceeded to puniali them for a 
dienue which a few years ago he would hai'o enforcotti 
Convocation had to purdiase their pardon hy a hoavjj 
fine (1931), and in addition, lo acknowledge th* 
o be " Buprame head of the English Church eo 
B allowed hy the law of Christ," Tliis fonmiiary ^ 
the supremacy was then emljodied in an Act of Pa: 
mant without the qualifying words, and all clergy a 
state officials were required to take an oath rec<^ 
nlzing it, aubject to the penalties of treasoiL 1 
this statute Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas Miirt 
beheaded, and the monks of the Charterhouse \ 
tured and starved to death (1535). "\\1ien method 
such as these were resorted to in order to c 
obedience ; when Henry had in his armoury a " 
o potent as the Priemiinire ; the assent of Convocatii^ 
and of the clergy to the assertion of the indepunileiu 
of the English Church cau hardly perhaps be ooi 
sjdered to have been free and luibinssed. Tet, i 
all due allowance for this fact, it is undoubtedH 
true that Henry had the bulk of the clergy and of ij 
laity with him in liia anti-pupal policy. 

Different pliuees of the lieformation Movement.— 
the course of the Heformation in England there are f 
diKtiiict phases to be noticed. (1) The assertion of the il 
dependence of the English Cliurch; (2) The consequeijj 
e-atatemeut of her formularies and rearrangement A 
ler si^Tvices ; (3) The vuisuccesrful attemvt tn ma.kft U 
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Hefommtinn in En{;land identical witli tlie Protestant 
Eeformatiiin in Gci-many ; and (4) The Rettlenietil (■£ 
tlio constitution, doctrine, and liturgy of the Chnrch 
under EUzalieth. In the first two of these phases the 
olevgy gave n loyal and hearty adhercnL-e to Henry. 
The thirtl — the work of Edward VL, Somerset, and 
Northumberland — divided the Church sharply intu 
three parties, and made further separation almost in- 
evitable. The last was in its nature of necessity a 
compromise, and like most compromises succeeded in 
uniting the cautious and the indilTereut at the expens 
of energy and vitality. 

The Cnmiihd'umal Befoi-viatim, 1529-1535.— Tll6^ 
declaration of the independence of tlie English Church 
ia contained in three Acta of Parliament, based upon 
a petition of Convocation. (!) The Act in restraint 
of the payment of Annates— passed in 1533, but not 
put into forc« till 1533 — took away the Pope's execu- 
tive power in England, and declared that the English 
Church hod full authority to consecrate her own 
Bishops and administer her own affairs, apart from 
the interference of Rome. (2) The Act in restraint 
of Appeals, passed in 1533, took away the Pope's 
Judicial power in England, and declared that the 
English Church had full authority — both on account of 
her imperial position, as well as by historical pre- 
■ cedent — to finally decide all causes for herself which 
touched the law divine. (3) The Act of the sub- 
mission of the clergy, passed in 1534, embodied an 
agreement entered into by Convocation that they 
could only legally be assembled by the King's wri^l 
and their canons only legally be enforced with thai 
King's sflDctiou, Subsequently, other Acta anneKBC 
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I -to the Crown aiicli rights of holilinf- riaiiations ami 
I rwlressing fthuBes, aa liml formerly beuu enjoyed hy 
I ecclesiastical authority. By these Acts the future 
I relations of the Church to the Pope aod to tho Crown 
I Tvcre ilolineii, and the breach with Rome maile eom- 
I pk>te. Tlic Pojw would not acknowledge what had 
I beeu done, and a suspension of intercourso auconliiigly 
I took jilaoe, which was eventually turned into open 
I hostility by thb action of PiuH V., who, by escom- 
I niunicating Elizabeth ui 1570 and seniling missionaries 
I into England, treated it as a heretical countryj and 
I eatablished rival services to those of the Church. 
I Supprp^aion of iho MoTiOstttries, 1536-1539. — Tho 
I Constitutional Reformation had thus brought about a 
[ breach between the Church of Enghiad and the Pope, 
I but OS long as the nioDosteries retained their influence, 
Henry felt that his success was incomplete. The 
I monks were almost to a man adherents of tho Papacy. 
\ Their position as the chief confessors of tho laity gava 
I them exceptionid advantages of exerting an influence 
\ hostile to the Court. Their wealth was proverbial, 
f their reputation deteriorated. The temptation of 
I filling his oivn pockets and binding the nobility firmly 
\ to his cause by making the most of the delinquencies 
\ of the monks was one which Henry could not resist. 
I In Cromwell, whom he appointed his Vicar-General in 
I 1535, he found an able and perfectly unBcnipulouH 
L minister. In 153C a commission appointed to visit 
tlie smaller monasteries, disclosed in their report 
immorality so flagrant, and idleness so inveterate, that j 
Parliament ordered their suppression, and vested their 1 
property in the Crown. Three years later, in 1539, ] 
, the larger monasteries were treated ui the same wa^vJ 
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Mill Henry gathered a Imi'veat of wpoil, in the siiapo of 
l.iinl, iiml plato, and jewels, audi as had not fnllfu \f\ 
the lot of a king since Alaric the Goth sacked Rome, 
It is very difficult to say how far so trenchant a policy 
can be defended. There is no doubt that inuuediat* 
personal advantage, both jjoiitical and peouniaiy, 
weighed much with Heniy. The uae he made of 
the wealth wliiuli he had acquired so lightly was as bad 
aa bod conld be, It wiis mainly spent, either among 
Lis coiirtiei'3 or at the gaming table. There is good 
reason to think that the reports of the commissi oners 
were in many cases absolutely false, in otliei* 
grossly exaggerated. Piirliamont ituelf ucknuwledgeil 
in 1536 the piety and good discipline of the larger 
monasteries whidi it suppressed in 1539 as hot-beds 
of vice. There is no doubt at all that the commissioneis 
employed by Cromwell, especially the most attive of 
them, Dra. London, Leighton, and Ap Rice, were 
men of had character and coarse mind, who fully 
understood the nature of the work they were expected 
to do. Probably it is not far from the tnith to say 
that many of the smaller monasteries deserved sup- 
pression, and that Cromwell and the Commissioners 
used the undoubted vice of the few to procure the 
suppression of all. 

The LiluTfjinal Reformalion, 1536-1549. —The 
breach with Rome made some alteration of the old 
serVice-books necessary. Tlie complicated and ehbo- 
rate nature of the services themselves made it de- 
sirable, while the increase in numbers and influence of 
a party who wished to approximate the Church of 
£n^dand to the Lutheran model, rendered a statement 
of doctrine valuable. Accoritingly, iu the last ten 
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s of Hfiiry's Ufa (153T— 1517) appeared iii quii'.k 
jmucession The Ten Articles; the Institution of a 
iChmtiiui man; aiid the Necessary Erudition of any 
ChriBtiim mnn ; books wliiish contained statements of the 
doctrine of the Churcli on most disputed points, and 
isouglit to eomliiue Uatholio doctrine about the Church 
iOud the Sacramunts with teaching more or 
Xntheron on Justification. By Royal Injunction 
issued in 1538, a copy of the Bible in English was 
■ordered to be plaecd in every pariah church, and all 
iiuagua which had Ixieti put to superstitious uses 
to be taken down. In 1544 the Litany in English, 
much as we have it now, was first uaod. In 1549 
the committee, which had been for some time husy 
over the re-arrangement of the services, produced the 
"book of Common Prayer known as the first Prayer- 
book of Edward VI. Tliis book, having first received 
the sanction of Convocation, was made statute-law by 
being annexed to the Act of Uniformity passed in 
1649. It was mainly a simplilication of the old 
Berv ice-books. It contained in one small volume the 
eeaential parts of some four or fire books. It retained 
the general character of the old services. Very Uttle 
new matter was added. The Reformers sought, by 
the use of the English language instead of Latin, by 
implification of the old complicated services, and 
by fee adoption of a ritual similar to but simpler than 
the old, to preserve the general character of the 
worship of the Church, and at the same time to 
make it understood hy the people, the common act of 
the whole congi'egation. The book has undergone 
revision in 1552, 1559, 1603, and 1662 ; but none of 
these revisions have seriously Liltered the chai'u.ttet J 
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impressed upon it from tlic first. It hiia lieconio the 
dovottoiiul munual nf the majority of Enttlishrafin, atiJ 
haa more poirerfully all'etteJ the religious life of the 
nation than any other Itook except the Bible. Sacra- 
uieutal in conception, and Catholic in character, it has 
remained a living witness to historiual Chriatiaidty in 
later Puritan and LntitiidinariHu daya. 

Qmnth of a Proteetant Party, 1 625-1 .^53.— Ver>- 
early in Henry's reign a band of men at Cambridge, 
called the Christian Brothers, had inihibeil Protestant 
opinions, and many of them were compelled by 
Sir T. More when Chancellor to "carry a faggot" 
and do public penance for spreading the anti-episcopal 
tracts of Tyniiale, the tninalator of the Bible. After 
tile King's quarrel with the Pope, the Lutherans 
abroad made many attempts to enlist England on their 
side, and arrange terms of agreement with the English 
Church. In apite however of the efforts of Cranmer, 
who was at this time a Lutheran at heart, nothing came 
of them, as Henry steadily refused to surrender his 
orthodoxy, and the Lutherans conscientiously declined 
toacknowledge the justice of hisdivorce from Catherine. 
£xcept in a very few caaea, Lutheran doctrine obtained 
no hold upon the people of England. It was far 
otherwise with the doctrines of Zwingli and Calvin. 
The Saeramentaries, as they were at first called, from 
the distinctive tenet of Zwingli, that in the Sacrament 
of the Holy Communion there is no mystery, but a 
mere commBmoration of our Lord's death, soon 
attracted many ardent disciples; and in the reign of 
Edward VI. numbered among their sympathizers, not 
only Biahojis like Hooper, Coverdale, and Kidley, but 
tJie Protector Someraet, his rival Northumberland, and 
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1 young King liimself. Under their auspices an 
^ort waa made to carry the Reformation a great deal 
further — -to effect a definite breach, not merely with the 
?BpaJ syatem, but with the Chrirch of the past, and to 
uako the Church of England a purely Protestant body, 
1 close affinity with the Calvinism of the Continent. 

The Protestant Reformation. — Edward VI. lived 
ioo short a time for so great a scheme. Still conaider- 
irogress was made. Foreign Reformers were 
iitroduced into England and given benefices, although 
Biey had never received Episcopal Ordination. All 
I and shrines, pictures and altars, were de- 
molished in pariah Churches, and wooden tables 
Introduced. The old service-hooka were destroyed. 
3onvocation was rarely called. A nev 
9ie Prayer-book was imdertaken, which n 
e asBent of Convocation, but waa imposed hy Act 
Parliament alone (1552). By this book the 
e of Vestments in the celebration of the Holy 
jmmunion was forbidden, and alterations made in 
e structure of the services, which diminished the 
feserablance to the old books. By Royal and Epis- 
iopal injunctions, all veatmeuta and articles of altar 
furniture were mthleasly destroyed. Rarely has there 
n such a wanton destruction of art treasures as took 
place in this reign — rarely such cynical disregard of 
noe and even of propriety. The Churclies 
iespoiled, defaced, desecrated, were often either seized 
by the Kiag or handed over to the care of some noble- 
Inan's footman or gamekeeper to perform the necessary 
services, while his patron pocketed the income. 
Nothing could exceed the scurrility and blasphemy of 
" e Protestant mobs, who undertook the aeif-impoeed 
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duty of purifying the Cimrchoi', and ili 
superstition. Suuh conduct brought its own reti'ibn- 
tion. Men disgusted at the fanaticiBm and selflshncss 
of Edward's reign welcomed Mary to the throne 
and wore even prepared to acquiesce in the restoration 
of Papal authority. 

The Catholic Rmdlon, 1553-1558.— They were not 
bowevet prepared to see England the handmaid of 
Spain, or the scene of a religious persecution. The 
authority of the Pope over England was solemnly 
restored, and formal absolution given to the nation in 
1554 by Cardinal Pole for its soparation from Rome, 
But the revival of Papal power in England, coupled 
with the horriWe perBecutions that followed, made 
permanent re-union between EngLmd and Rome 
impossilile. Just as it was the tri\miph of I'rotes- 
tantism under Eihvard VJ. that made it impossible 
for the disciples of Zwingli and of Calvin honestly to 
accept the Elizabethan aett!enient ; bo it was the 
triumph of PapaKsm under Mary that made it impos- 
sible for the adherents of the Pope loyally to recognise 
tlie Anglican position. Neither party, having once bo^n 
Bupreme, could reno\mce the principles for which it had 
fought, or forget the ascendancy that it luid won. 

The Elixabtthan SeltlcTiient, 1568. — Eli/jibcth there- 
ftjro Ijad a difficult part to play. England was divided 
into three jmrtics. Of these, two, the PajHil and the 
Protestant, knew exactly what they wanted, and were 
fidl of the KesI wliiiJi an extreme cau.ie so often giviis. 
The tliird — the middle piuty— was small in cunibcrfi, 
and snflered from the indecision which usually attends 
n. policy- of comproniise. EUzaheUi boldly espoused 
tJieir cause. Setting before herself as a model 
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IDlicy of Iloiiry VIII. — aiiti-Papul as refjards Rcime 

Spain, but Catliolie as regards England— she 

erthclesa fouml herself obliyed from force of 

rcumstances to make concessions to the Protestants, 

\ order to induce them to acknowledge a Church 

Oolitf which was based upon principles quite differont 

1 their own. This she did by taking the second 

rayep-book of Edward VI. as the standanl of worship, 

irith the addition of a rubric (generally known as the 

iPinaments Kubric) which authorized the ceremonial 

[of the first book. By the Act of Uniformity (1559) 

■ihe use of this I'rayer-book was made compulsory upon 

Eilll the clergy. By the Act of Supremacy, passeil in 

Ithe same year, the royal authority over the Church 

was revived in much the same terms as it had 

I wiginally been declared by Henry VIIL and agreed 

P.fo by Convocation; except that the Queen took the 

ttitle of Supreme Ciovernor instead of Supreme Head, 

B-Sy the puhlicntiun of the Thiity-nine Artielos in 1563, 

r.epiitaining statements on certain doctrinal points, 

ftgatheved from Catholic, Lutheran, and Calvinistic 

^Ources, and often patient of as many intorprotatioas, 

e Kjiforination settlement was complete, 

Ohccmd.er nf the Knglieh Be/m-imitimi. — The Church 

f, Kt^land thus assumed the ]>o^tion she was to hold 

ft the future. Slie had passed tliiough the Befoniia- 

1 period. Tliere was no longer any doubt what 

^pe of religion England was to profess, linwcvor 

uiy and great might be the controversies ahuul the 

orking of the ecclesiastical macJiine. (1) It was to , 

I distinctly anti-Papal, but auti-Pajml in constitution 

Iher than in doctrine. The denial of Papal supremacy 

f placed on liistorical, not aw -cttU^w^As, 'stwawii.^ 
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the right, of the English Church to be mdependent o! 
any foreign power, not on a denial of the right of the 
Pope to be the Vicar of Christ. (2) It was to bo 
in close connection with the State. The Kings of 
England had always claimed, and frequently exercised, 
a supremacy over the Church aa part of the general 
obligation which made a Christian King responsible for 
the proper govenmient of all his subjects, whether 
ecclesiastical or lay. But this supremacy waa in the 
future to be much more comprehensive than in the past. 
Tlie Rujitd Supremacy. — The Act of Supremacy — 
passed in 1535, and re-enacted in 1559 — expressly in- 
cluded among the powers of the Crown (1) the right 
to summon Convocation ; (3) to veto its legislation ; 

(3) to visit ecclesiastical persons, and redress abuses ; 

(4) to receive appeals in ecclesiastical caiiaes, and 
appoint delegates to liear and determine them ; (5) to 
nominate by " letters missive " persons to be elected to 
Bishopries. These powers were clear and unmistake- 
able, laid down in the statute and acquiesced in by the 
Church. No question could arise about them. But 
besides them was the acknowledgment by Convoca- 
tion (1631) that the Crown was the "Supreme Head 
of the English Church, as far as is allowed by the 
law of Christ" This had by Henry VIIJ. been in- 
terpreted to imply an absolute power of administration 
over the Church, if not a claim to be the source of all 
her authority. Under cover of its vagueness, Henry 
liad appointed Cromwell to be a dictator in all religious 
matters, auijerseding the authority of Bishops and 
Synods (1535). He had passed laws binding upon 
the Church merely by his own proclamation. He had 
even made Bishojis take out licenses from the Croi 
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to oSGrcise their powers. These, iite many otlier | 
fluch acts of high-hamled prerogative in civil al 

I nothing less than sheer tyranny. It wa: 

likely that Henry VIII. would bo a constitutional 

monarch in matters affecting the Church, when ho 

an arbitrary despot in matters aflecting the State. 
Eliiiaheth took care to disclaim powers of this sort, 
was far from intending to loose her real hold 
the Church, which ahe considered should be 
the humble handmaid of monarchy ; but she was ' 
equally determined not to claim to be the eource 
of any spiritual jurisdiction. She took the title 
"Governor" instead of "Head," implying thereby 
subordinate not primai7 authority. She explained 
in a royal declaration that the power she claimed by 
her Bupremscy, was to see that all estates of men in 
her realms were properly governed, without the inter- 
vention of any foreign power. She further emphasized | 
and enforced this view by promulgating by royal ' 
authority the Articles of 1563 ; and James I. adopted 
it by giving the royal sanction to the Canons of 1604. 
Dependence upon the Crown. — The Crown then did 
not claim in any sense to he the source of ecclesiastical 
authority or to interfere in spiritual things; but it 
necessarily exerted a far greater power over the 
Church than it had done before. Deprived of the 
help of the Pope against the King; weakened in 
Parliament by the loss of the mitred Abbots in the 
House of Lords ; in the nation by the aboUtion of tha i 
monastic orders; and above all, by the religious divisionii 
which were the direct result of the Reformation ; the j 
Church had no choice but to cling closely to the royal | 
power, and depend upon the Government for her ] 
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mom\-y «h1 protcctkn. Thna grew ap inwnsiblf 4 
biMt of loofcJng to Ibe Slate tor eroTtbing. Little 
by UtUe, fint tfae down and then Uie Parliament 
khcnriwd on« after another of the oidinaiy adminis- 
tnlivn fiinctioiM of the Chnicb — not detibeiately, but 
■imply IxscauM they were all-powerfu] while she was 
wiuik, until in tho preiient day matters have reached a 
(loiul-lock. Tli(! Church cannot act vithout Parlia- 
ment, «nil I'liriiament will not act for the Church 
if it can help it. The royal supremacy is exercised, 
not by thp anuint^l find responsible Christian Prince, 
but Iiy tlio iihairiniin of a committee of the majority of 
I'lirUamont, who may be of any religion or of none at 
all. 

RnmiU* <\f thfl Reformalion. — The changes brought 
nlioiit by the Keformation permeated the whole of 
■ocioty. Tlio Church waa at once deposed from the 
jiDHition lit iHitliority over the thought and the life of 
miinltiuil, which she had maintained more or less 
throughout the MidiUc Ages. She became merely one 
uinotig iniuiy ditrorutit religions, though the chief of 
tlit>m. She befjiniu iitolatcd — divided off by her peculiar 
[KMiition friuii both the Roman Catholic and the Pro- 
liwlnnt iuUireats of Europe. She beciime immersed in 
controversy, from having to dofend herself from 
I^ipiat on one «iilo and Pnritou on the other. Her 
|irMt<wl intolltictfi, such as Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, and 
Chilling worth, Iwcanic necessarily controversialists^ 
Kni;l)nhiuen whctlier Churchmen or not became 
nt'iHvwtnrily iNtlouitrnl in tlicir r(;ligion. 

With till' ili'stnKtion of the Monastery Churches, of 
Ihi' •hriuftt and iniitge-s and the abolition of ceramo- 
AAt/ mhI boau^ in the ser\-iucc\ religious wonh jfc — 
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icamo inartistic and uncluvotiimol. Tlio sense of 
mystery and of reverence was lost. Keligi 
much more of a personal thing, coniined to each man' 
own breast, with whieh he alone was conuerned, than 
of a common privilege and a common obligation, 
whicli he shateil with his neighbour, iind expressed 
corporately in a common worship. The clergy lost 
both political and religious influence. During the 
progress of the Reformation many appointments of the 
most disgraceful nature were made. The appetite for 
Church property was whetted by the appropriation of 
the monasteries (1536), the chantries and the guUda 
(1552) by the King, and many nobles and gentry 
seized the profits of tho benefices in their gift. It is 
not surprising that complaints are rife in the reign of ' 
Ehzabeth that the clergy are too few, their character 
bad, and their learning contemptible, Kestrietiona 
on marriage having been done away, their poverty 
soon became a serious question. Personal purily 
among the clergy has been undoubtedly greatly im- 
proved by the change; biit tho efficiency of their 
work was often terribly impaired by a constant atruggla 
against poverty, and a consequent lowering of them- 
selves and their children in the social scale. On the 
general tone of society tho Eeformation in England 
cannot be said to have had an elevating effect. Never 
was the Court more greedy and profuse, the nobility 
mora selfish, and the judges more venal. Neither oi- 
the great movements of the Reformation or Counter- 
Reformation in England seemed able to produce a hero, 
they hardly produced a single admirable charact-er, 
except, perhaps, Archliishop Parker (1559), The low- 
religious level which this shows, made the work 
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statesmen in defining the altered relations of the 
Church to Pope and King easier. It made the task of 
regaining her mastery over society under those altered 
condition impossible. Such was the punishment she 
has had to endure for her past neglect of opportunities 
so rare» 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE RISE OF PURITANISM AND DISSENT. 

1563- 1603. ' 

Seligiojig Parties in Enrjlanil (151)9). — The great 
leligiouB cliange which liad passed over England had 
for the first time in her hiatoi-y brought to the front 
the problem of religious division. The beginning of 
Elizabeth's reign saw three distinct religious parties 
in existence, whoso principles were completely at 
variance with one another. First, there were the 
Papists, who holding the doctrine of Papal supremacy, 
believed that there could be no true Churcli, except 
in communion with the Poi>e and under his super- 
intendence. Secontlly, there were the Anglicans, who 
maintained that tlie Church of England was a true 
part of the Catholic Church, inasmuch as she held tho 
primitive faith and inherited valiil Orders by direct 
eucceasion from the ApostJes, and that in declining 
from the obedience of the Pope she had cast off 
usurped authority and not offended a^-ainst ecclesias- 
tical order. Thinlly, there were the Protestant^ who^ 
ilisbelieving in tho <iivine origin of the Church, disre- 
garding the necessity of Episcopal Succession and' 
Orders, and looking at high SactamentaV dsnAj^isa 
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iduliitrous, sought to fonnd a new society in the place 
of the Church, the leading principles of which should 
be the right of private judjpaent, and the denial of 
Sacramental grace. It was obvious that there coidd 
be no ksting nnion between those whose princiiJes 
on such matters differed so widely. On the other 
hand no one conceived it poBsiblo that there could 
be more than one religion in one country, or that it 
would he anything less than a grosa dereliction of 
duty on the part of the governinent to ponnit such a 
BcnndaL It was by yery slow degrees that the real 
Bolutioa of the political problem brought about by 
religious diviaion, was ifound in toleration. That was 
a boon which the Puritans of Elizabeth's time would 
have rejected with scorn. They claimed to be the 
Church. They wanted England to be Puritan, not 
that Bonie Englishmen who wished it should be 
allowed to be Puritan. 

Theory of the Christian Prince. — According to the 
theory of government held by all men in the sixteenth 
century, it was the duty of the sovereign to care for 
the aoula of his people. He was responsible for them. 
He was bound, therefore, to protect tliem from error, 
by punishmg it and suppressing it whenever it arose. 
Hence came the necessity for each nation to profess a 
State religion, for each ruler to maintain it ; and 
hence often came a confusion in men's minds between 
the religion which was maintained and the power 
which maintained it. This confusion, under the name 
of Erastionism, has been since erected into a deliberate 
political system, the principle of which is the complete 
supremacy of the State over both the doctrine and the 
diaoiplme of the CJiurch. 
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Policy of F.lizabeth towards tko Gath(ilie». — Eliza- 1 
fepth no more thaw Philip IL or Mary was prepared j 
to tolerate divei'sitiea of religion. By the Act of J 
Uniformity, paseed in 1559, evHryono was obliged t 
attend hie parish church, and no one might conduct 1 
any service except that contained in the Prayer-book, f 
This at once forced nil those who disagreed with the 1 
established settlement of religion to declare them- 
Belves, Of over 9,000 clergy only 200 resigned rather ' 
than accept the Act; but many of the nobility and 
gentry refused to attend their pariah churches, and 
continued to go to Mass whenever they could. From 
the first the government tried to prevent the private 
celebration of Mass, and to punish the recusants, u i 
those were called who refused to go to Church, with fine J 
•nd imprisonment. Political events abroad were tending 
to put forward Elizabeth as the chnmpion of liberty and 
of Protestantism against the Papacy, the Guises, and 
Philip II. Elizabeth became the groat rival aad hated 
enemy of Philip, and in order to harass her, advantage 
was taken by her foea of the existence of a large body 
of men in her dominions who did not conform to her I 
religion, Philip hoped to induce the English Roman j 
Catholics to rise against a heretical Queen in favour J 
of her rival, Maxj of Scotland; and in 1569 i 
insurrection in favour of Mary did break out in t 
northern counties. In 1568 a college was futmded at 
Douai for the purpose of training English missionary 
priests for the conversion of their country. In 1570 , 
Pius V, solemnly excommunicated Elizabeth, pro- J 
nounced her deposed, and forbade any Catholic to obey J 
her. From 1574 bands of missionaries began to come J 
from the seminaries, too eager for the vtWi'ftKii^ViJi.ssi 
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of England to the Pope to be thoroughly loyal to an 
exconimmiicttted Queen, 

Th.6 Etizabethmi Perseeuiion, 1571, — Elizabeth 
found herself confronted by a. great danger. The 
Koman Catholics found theinaelvee in a great dilemma. 
If they conformed to the law they were untrue to the 
Pope, if they obeyed the Pope they must be disloyal 
to the Queen. Elizabeth couki not afford to be 
doubtful of their allegiance. She acted at onco on 
the suppoaitiou that they would obey the Pope. A 
series of repressive Acts were passed, making it high 
treason to afBrm that the Queen was a heretic, to 
publish Bulls from Rome (1571), to reconcile any- 
one to the Koman Church, and ordering all Jesuits 
and Priests to leave the kingdom (1581). Then was 
begun a persecution in some respects as horrible as 
that of Mary, Agents were employed to search out 
recusants, and lay plots to entrap them. Tortiu* was 
freely used. Men were persecuted because they were 
Soman Catholics, on the plea that Roman Catholics 
must logically be traitors. The brunt of the perseeu- 
iion fell upon the priests ; but it was extended to the 
laity of all classes, and even to women. 

Position and Influence of ihe Roman Catholics. — 
Pius V, had organized the Koman Catholics in Eng- 
land as a definite religious body apart from the Church 
of England, and had placed them as far as he was able 
in opposition to the Crown and the nation, By so 
doing he incurred odium, and Invited ]iersecution, 
which has lasted almost to our own day. Koman 
Catholics became identified in men's minds with the 
enemies of the nation. After the Gunpowder Plot 
(1605) they were looked upon as dark and sinister ton- 
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spiratora. Whatever miglit be the complexion of th( 
government, whether despotic or revolutionary, Purita 
or High Cliurch, Whij; or Tory, there was no roilreM^ 
for the grievances of the Roman Catholics, Xh^l 
were not admitted to the franchise till 1830. Accord 
inglj as a body they have but slightly affected thefl 
religious life of the nation. Small in numbers, inst^ 
niScant in talent, debarred from po]iti(;al influGnce,-J 
not particularly remarkable for devotion, their chi^ 
importance has arisen from their coniiectiou with] 
the religion of Western Europe, and their numerics 
preponderance in Ireland. 

The Puritans. — The Protestants were in a very ■ 
different poaition. They had for the most part derived 
their religious views from the followers of Zwjngli 
and Calvin, at Ziirich and Geneva, where they had _ 
found a refuge during the persecutions of Mary'lJ 
reign (1555), They were by no means prepared.^ 
to acquiesce in a settlement of religion whidi ' 
based upon Episcopacy, and which authorized the use 
of vestments in the celebration of the Eucharist 
They accepted it as a step in advance, hoping in a few 
years to be able to get rid one by one of tlie points t< 
which they objected. This, owing to the determine 
attitude of the Queeu, they found it impossible 
directly ; but indirectly, especially in dioceses whar 
the Bishop was a Calviniat, they were often able I 
do much as they liked. They replaced altars 
movable tables, administered the Communion to the * 
people sitting, discarded the use of the surplice, and 
refused to make the sign of the Cross in BaptisuL 
Elizabeth, true to her principle of uniformity, tirgcd 
a policy of repression. Ih \T^6^, Ki:Oft\i\'ii,\s!'^ ^^"ils' 
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piibliaiied, on his own authority, Imt at tLe Queen's 
commnnd, a aeries of regiilations called Advcrtise- 
luentB, with the object of enforcing the use of the 
fitirplico, and an orderly ceremonial This made some 
of the more thorough -going CalviiiistB resign their 
heneficea. Being ousted from the Chnrch, they began 
to meet together in private to worahip in their own 
way, and thus formed the first body of Protestant 
DiBsentera who separated from the Church (1564). 

Injluenee of Oalvitdim. — Thia veetiarian controversy, 
as it was called, showed how deep was the difference 
of opinion about religious matters in England. Cal- 
vinism hod aroused religious instincts which had been 
dormant for a century. Men had become once mora 
earnestly, instead of merely decorously, religious ; and 
it was the middle classes, whose special work the 
Reformation had been, and who were daily growing 
in political power, who felt the impulse strongest. 
Calvinism set before mankind a creed Darrower than 
Ihat of the Church, a discipline more organized and 
effective, a worsliip intensely personaL It found its 
power in the doctrine of the infallibility of man. A 
man predestinated, chosen by God to be Hia servant, 
converted to His will, assured of that conversion by 
personal evidence, unable permanently to fall from his 
high station, had no need of ceremonial or Sacramental 
assistance. Such an one naturally disbelived in the rule 
of Bishops, who might or might not be converted; and 
was impatient of any opposition from sinners, whether 
of the world or of the Church. If, therefore, Calvinista 
conformed to the Cliurch of England, they did it (or 
the sake of conveiiienue, not from convietion. 
A'eneoii/onnid Culviiiimi, ir>70-l649. — During 
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the time that the Church was largely Calvinistie; 
namely, from the midiUe of £lizai>etli'fl reign to t 
death of Charles L, there were different parties 
CalvinistB in England. Some, remaining in t 
Church, staunchly opposed any increase of Episcopal j 
power or revivul of ceremonial in worship, and wera' 
generally known as the Puritan party. Othera, look- 
ing on the Church as too deeply implicated in abuses 
ever to admit of reform, left her Communion, formed 
themselves into separate religious bodies, aivl willingly 
endured the persecution they met with at the hands 
of the Crown and the High CommiBBion Court, 
When they found it impossible to worship in their 
own way in security at home, they nobly preferred to • 
leave their country rather than abandon their faith, 
and went self-baniabed some of them to Holland, and 
some from thence to America (1620), there to lay the 
foundations of the New England colonies on the per- 
fect model of Calvinistie democracy. 

TAe Presbt/teriane. — The Nonconformist Calvinist» 
who remained gradually developed into four* distinct,! 
bodies. (1) The Presbyterians, whose leading principIa-4 
i« the assertion tliat by divine appointment the disci- J 
pline of the Church lies with the body of Presbyters, J 
not with the Bishops. Their chief leader was Cart' j 
Wright, Professor of Divinity at Cambriilge, 
established Presbyterian associations in several countiea j 
about 1590. For a short time, under the Long Parlia* -I 
ment (1645-1664), Presbyte nanism became para- I 
mount in England ; but in reality it baa owed what I 
Buccosa it has achieved to the impopularity of ita J 
opponents, not to its own intrinsic power. As long ai 
Episcopacy meant the suppression of a po^la.!: ?\ss 
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tnnism, or tbe rigid assertion of unpopular monarchical 
authority, so long and so long only, PresbyterianiBm 
flourished. After its partial triumph at the time of 
the Commonwealth it quickly decreased in power, and 
for the last century can hardly be said to have exer- 
cised any considerable influence upon the rehgious 
life of England, 

(2) The Independents ; or as they are now more often 
called the Congregationalists, were founded by Robert 
Browne, a Cambridge man, about 1570, The principle 
of Independency is the right of each congregation to 
settle its own doctrine, ritual, and discipline. The 
Church is therefore not one society, but a collection 
of societies, each of which is, by divine appointment, 
independent and self-governing. Separation is accord- 
g to this view not an evil, but a duty ; and the true 
ideal of the Christian Church is to be found in sepa- 
rated congregations. During the reign of Eliaabeth 
and the earlier Stuarts, Independency felt the weight 
of persecution. The Pilgrim Fathers of the Mayflower, 
who were the first colonists in New England (1620), 
were Independents, and so were most of those who 
left England to follow them to America, Nevertheless 
it continued to grow apace; but it was not till the 
Commonwealth that it really acquired any great hold 
)ver Englishmen. It became the religion of the army, 
and of the bulk of CromweU'a party. Consequently, 
(luring his mle (1653-1658) it was the most powerful 
religion iu England, and was very nearly made the 
State religion shortly before his death. At the Kes- 
toration (1660) it was on tlic Independents that the 
worst of the persecution fell ; and it is they tliat have 
ever since been the liio.'it strenuous opponents of the 
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Eatabliehmcnt, anil the nioet rigid supporters of t 
ligious equality. Thia has often made them assua 
the appearance of a political rather than a rehgious 
body, and their influence upon England has beer 
the whole more political than rehgious. They repre- 
sent the polemical side of Nonconformity, and have 
attracted their followers quite as much by the uncom- 
promising war whieh they wirry on as by the religion 
which they teach. 

(3) Th& Baptists. — Towarda the middle of Charles 
I.'s reign some earnest Independents, wishing to reform 
their own body on stricter lines, and influenced by 
Anabaptist opinions from Holland, founded the sect 
of Baptists. Pushing to an extreme the Calvinistic 
conception of the Church as a small body consisting 
exclusively of the elect, they denied the rite of 
Baptism to any who had not become members of 
thia circle, and administered it according to the ' 
practice of the early Christians, hy immersion. They 
are the most logical and consistent of Calvinists, 
They are founded upon the idea, common to all 
earnest men in all ages, of the hopeless wickedness of 
the world. Never however has any religious body ' 
been ao completely the prey of division and of contro- 
versy. From the first they spht into the two well- \ 
known divisions of Particular and General Baptista. 
In the eighteenth century they split again into two 'i 
further divisions, and individual congregati(ms 
considerable numbers have always asserted their right J 
to be free from all central control. In spite of thia J 
they have continued to increase, and have produced,' J 
perhaps, more men of mark than any other Noncon- 
formist body — Eunyau, RoLeit Iliill, and Spui 
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among the best known. They are one of the i 
Bumerotu aecte in tlie United States, They hure 
done much for the miwion cause, especially in India. 
In England their influenco upon the nation has 
not bet^u equwl to that of the Independents ; but 
Uieir hold over their own membere ia nererthelcsa 
close and powerfoL Xumericallj few and disanited, 
the; are for the most part religiously eameet, and act 
in aiicordacci; with their principles. 

(4) The Quakeiv. — The religious movement which 
underlay the struggle between Charles I. and his 
Parliament had it« epiritnal a« well as its political 
aido, and to this the Quakers, founded by George Fox 
in 1646, owe their esiaience. They sought by a life 
of childlike simplicity, both religious and social, to 
attain to pure spirituality. It waa the idea of entbu- 
tianUi, vho ttought after sanctity as the founders of 
monastic orders liail sought aft«T it, but without the 
protection of a religiciiw rule. They have produced great 
nton like Penn and Barclay. Their simplicity has 
ever made tliem attractive and lovable. They have 
shewn a singular capacity for business ; but as a reli- 
gious bwly tlieir influence has been waning for many 
years, and it is said they are at the present time 
decreasing in numbers. 

Result of NoneoiiformHi/. — In this way from the 
Puritanism of Elizabeth's reign sprang indirectly, if 
not directly, the bulk of Englisli Sonconformity. 
The rise of Dissent is the result of the Keformation. 
It altered the whole character of EngUsh religion. In 
iU train it brouglit of necessity religious toleration ; 
and out of religious toleration has arisen the demand 
for religious equality. SJoivJy but surely men have 
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learned to see that it is impossible to enforce con- 
formity to one religion, in a country where there are 
many reUgions. It is argued that where the State is 
bound to recognize all religions she must profess none, 
Nothing could be more opposed to the ideas of Henry 
VIIL than such a total reversal of his favourite 
doctrine of the responsibilities of the Christian Prince, 
yet it is the result of the Reformation movement 
which he began. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

THE LAUD/AN MOVEMENT. 1603-1661. 

Hdvjiotts Condition of England, 1603. — The Stuarts ' 
on their accessiOQ to the throne found the religious 
condition of England very different to what it was 
at the beginning of Elizabeth's reign. Then the 
mfyority of the clergy and people were Catholic 
in sympathy ; the danger of a reatoration of Papal 
authority real; those who heartily accepted the 
Prayer-book few. In 1603 all danger from Rome had 
gone. With the death of Philip II., in 1598, the 
thunder-clouds in the religious and political atmo- 
sphere had cleared away, and men could breathe again 
freely. The Universities and the b\dk of the clergy 
had become Calviniatic. The nation was rapidly 
following their example. The more earnest were 
already found among the Puritans. Yet the desire 
for religious unity handed down from the Middle 
Ages, and the consciousness of political unity which 
resulted from the successful struggle with Spain under 
IliBabeth, made men look with horror at organized 
division of any sort. They accepted the estalilialicd 
religious formularies as part of the national nrraiige- 
ments. At first they acquiesced in them auspiciously. 
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and tried hard to alter what they did nut liki:. Then, J 

by looking at that part which agreed with their own 1 

qiinions and ignoring the rest, they naturally found only I 

vhat they looked for, and soon beuaiiie the champions 1 

instead of the critics, of a system so admirable. Thus 1 

the Prayer-book grew to he the chosen standard of 1 

all parties in the Church. It twined itself round the I 

hearts of all, whether Anglican or Puritan, and from 1 

that time to this every controvereialiat looking at it I 

through his own spectacles, has claimed it on his side, J 

and loyally accepted as the whole the only part he has. 1 

en able to see. I 

Neglect of Ceremonial, 1559-1625, — Controversy 1 

about ceremoniiU had in consequence much diminished I 

in force, and James I. had but little difficulty in re- I 

fusing the demands of the Nonconformists at the I 

Hampton Court Conference in 1604, But his easy I 

victory was in part owing to the fact that with the I 

spread of Calvinist doctrine had come a practical I 

igloct of the very points of ceremonial which were I 

disputed. The Puritans were wise enough not to I 

; upon a victory in form when they were already J 

enjoying its substance. Indeed, nothing could be mora 1 

opposed to the dignified and ceremonious worship J 

which the mediteval Church practised, and which I 

Henry VIIT. tried in the main to preserve, than the I 

ces of moat English churche.s at the time of 1 

Elizabeth and James I. Many parishes wore without I 

incumbents, many incumbents wore non-resident, 1 

many hold more than one benefice. The churches I 

falling sadly out of repair. In some places the 1 

!onts had been defaced or destroyed, and small iiiov- \ 

able basins were used for Baptism. Thu Hoi's tjWia I 
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stood in the middle of the churdi without covering 
or protection. It wns used as n. place for the church- 
wantons to write tlioir awiouiita, aa a rccoptaclo for 
hats, and sometimes us a convenient seat from wliitih 
to hear the sermon. Ceiehrationa of Uoly Communion 
were infrequent, often only tliree times & year. Com- 
municants either knelt, or sat, or stood, as they pre- 
ferred. Tlie clergy altered the services enjoined by 
the Prayer-book as they liked ; officiated in a surplice, 
or in a cope, or in no surplice at all The sermon 
began to occupy the chief place in the service. In 
order to listen to it mth greater comfort paws — so 
characteristic of the spirit of esclusiveness engendered 
by Puritanism— began to encroach upon the floors of 
the churches. In this way buildings wliich were in- 
t«nded for a great act of united worship degenerated 
into preaching-housea, and the service wliich was 
intended to bo the common act of all became a lecture 
delivered to a few. Such a state of things was ob- 
viously opposed to the letter of the Prajer-book and 
the spirit of the Reformation. It was, however, the 
natural result of Calvuiistic and Puritan teaching. 

Rival Systems withhi the C/iiinA, 1625-1660.— 
Before long a reaction came, a reaction which was not 
the work of any one man or of any one lime ; but 
which was seen growing up gradually all over England, 
and gained its strength from the fact titat it was a 
protest against the one-Bided view of human nature 
adopted by Puritanism, and was in barmnny with the 
ecclesiastical institutions which men had learned to 
love. It began with doctrine. Hooker, in his 
£ee!eittaiilic(d Polity, published in 1594, attacked the 
very /oumJatione of Presbyteriunism by justifying 
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Episcopacy on tlie double groimd of authority antU 
reason. Bacon appealed confidently to 
defence of tlie imity of the Church. Aniirewes (1500)1 
combated succesBfiilly the rigid Calvinism uf th^ 
Lftrabeth Articles with weapons drawn from 
Fathers, Life and practice as well as faith were s< 
affected. Men who had leamt, whether from authority J 
or from reason, to lo<ik upon the Chureii a 
institution, to believe that in her Sacraments alona* 
ware to be foimd the appointed means of union witJl 
God, naturally began to express those convictions ii 
their worship, and try to justify them in their lives 
Two typea of Christian life were thus rudely oppc 
to each other in the English Church, the Catholic a 
the Puritan, and hotli have lived on side by b 
her communion from that day to this. But it i 
not only in the study that this work was being d( 
There were men of learning like Andrewea . 
Jeremy Taylor, and also men of action lite Hyde a 
Strafford, and men of devotion like George Herbert 
and Nicholas Ferrar, 

William Laud, 1625-1641.— The man who has gi 
his name to the movement, and who in his characte 
and objects is generally supposed to represent i 
is good and what is ■ bad in it, is '\^'illiani L 
In reality he only represents one aide. Cireitm 
stances made him a statesman. Kature hod i 
him a disciplinarian, and the necessities of the I 
called this quality into special prominence, espec 
after his appointment to the Archbishopric of Coiite 
bury, in 1633, That he was capable of being j 
great deal more than a drill-sergeant is shown by I 
controversy with the Jesuit Fish«t, ' 
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Dvei'Cuuiing the Puritajiisni of Oxford, and hia spiritual 
influence with men bo different in character aa Charles 
L, Hyde, and the Duke of Buckingham. But it is as 
a, disciplinarian that he is best known to the world. . 
Duty WEis the prevailing quality of his mind, and he 
set himself unflinchingly to carry out to the beat of 
liis ability what he conceived to be his special duty ; 
namely, to impose the discipline of the Church, as laid 
down in the canons and rubrics of the Prayer-book, 
equally upon all men. To do this be required the assist- 
ance of force, and the necessary force he found only in 
the royal prerogative. Unhesitatingly he used the royal 
prerogative to maintain tbe discipline of the Church, 
and pledged the influence of the Church to support 
the roynl prerogative. Each assisted the other to fall. 
Wholly without sympathy, unable to command enthu- 
eiasm, or to understand how unity could exist without 
uniformity, he was just the man to become the victim 
of a system which he had really made successful. 
"When the Church was restored to power by Charles 
IL (ICGO), the alterations enforced by Laud were 
tacitly adopted as the normal rule. Altars were placed 
at the east-end, and were railed off from the rest of 
the Church. Painted windows and organs reappeared. 
The service, everywhere orderly, testified to the con- 
tinuity of the Church, and her sympathy with 
historical Christianity. Laud and the King ho had 
served bo faithfully but so itl-advisedly perished upon 
the sratfold. The Church was proscribed, her services 
forbidden, her clergy persecuted. The weapons of law 
and of force which Laud bad used against the Puritans 
wcm turned against liimself and his followers. But 
when the Chutch c&uxa back a^niii from her csilc, she 
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was purged for ever cif Calviuiam. She has lioeii 
since, otid may be again, Evangelical, Latttudinarian, 
or indifferent ; but it waa the work of Laud to prevent 
her from being any longer mainly Calvinistic. 

Perseaition of ike dinrch, 1642-1660.— From the 
outbreak of the Civil War to the Restoration reli- 
gious anarchy prevailed, PresbyterianiBm wna the 
State religion in name after 1645; 'but in reality it 
never seems to have obtained much hold over any 
part of England except London and Lancashire, 
After the triumph of the Army, and the consequent 
tiao of the Independents to power (1648), confusion 
became worse confounded. They neither abolished the 
Presbyterian Prayer-book, nor enforced its use. Each 
parish adopted whatever sort of religious service it 
pleased, provided it was not the service of the Church, 
and men of all sects seized upon the pulpits. England 
became a paradise for the fanatics, and it needed the 
strong hand of Cromwell to reduce this chaos into 
some sort of order. By means of the committees of 
Triers, and of Scandalous Ministers, appointed in 1651, 
he succeeded in his double purpose of ousting from 
the charge of parishes those who were either unfit or 
favourers of Episcopacy. The Church tried to con- 
tinue her ministrations to her own people as best she 
could. Some of the Bishops remained in England and 
held Ordinations in secret. In some country parishes 
until the appointment of the Triers, the Prayer-book 
had still been used. Where the church itself had 
passed into other hands, it was usual to say the si 
from memory in a room. Many of the ousted c. 
by holding posts as liitors or schoolmasters, were ah) 
still to maintain some superintendence over tlim 
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tliwke. Cromivoll however in 1G53 made it peanl for 
any dispcisseeeod minister to hold any office, |ireach, 
or lulmimater the Sauranienta, or use the Prayer-boot; 
and from thnt time to the eve of the Restoration the 
Church was forced to carry on het worship in the 
Btricteat secrecy, aud under the severest penalties, 

Jieiiffion under the Gmrnmnwealth.—li is difficidt 
amid the war of jarring tongues to arrive at any true 
estimate of tlie religious conditioii of Knglaiid during 
tlie Commonwealtli. Tliere was of course much 
fanatical religion. Fifth -monarchy men, Levellers, 
and similar sects were nameroua. There was much 
sober Calvinism of the Presbyterian and Independent 
type, such as we see at its best in Fairfax and Milton. 
There was much devoted Churchmanahip in men such 
as Hammond and Duppa and Juxon ; but under the 
stem rule .of Cromwell, fur more repressive and inquisi- 
torial than that of Laud, men did not dare to allow their 
real feelings to have vent. The force of Puritanism 
had spent itself in its vickiry. When it ceased to 
be i^ressive it ceased to command allegiance. Ife 
stiffened into formalism, it lost its enthusiasm, it fast 
becanie ridiculous. Men, restless under its chill ra- 
pressioD, looked back witli regret to the milder sway 
of the Church. In London, the eastern counties, and, 
perhaps, in some few large towns, fluch as Bristol and 
Hull, Presbyterianism was still all-poworful ; but the 
majority of the nation, who at first had oniy acquiesced 
in the overthrow of the Church, and never approved 
it, much less desired it, were daily becoming mom 
and more anxious for her restoration, just as they wow 
becoming more and more anxious for the reatoratioB', 
of the mntsniiihy (lG.^8)^nnt liecaiiac they wished tOj 
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TeUirn to the deapotiam of Land or of Cbnrles, but 
because thej wanteii to be relieved from the dee]iotism 
of the army and the anarchy of the Parliament, and 
return to quiet and well-regvUated order under Church 
and King. 

The Reeloratimi, 1660.^ — The Kestoration rendered 
permanent the religious division which was the direct 
result of the Reformation. After the success of the 
Sepitratists, after the overthrow of the Churcli, in 
the full tide of the Laudian movement, it waa idle to 
think that Churchman and Calviniat could honestly 
unite in one religious body, and yet retain any shadow 
of their own principlea. Just aa the King returned 
as of right to hia throne and to the privileges of 
monarchy, ao the Churoli returned as of right to her 
dignity and emoluments. If she consented at the 
Savoy Conference (1661) to discuss the revision of the 
Prayer-book with the Puritans, it waa not to arrange 
terms of alliance, but merely to understand and if 
poaaible remove, their objectiona. Submission, in fact, 
was the only alternative offered on either aide, Baxter^ 
the leading Puritan divine, was consumed by an ardent 
leal for unity ; but, like that of Cosin, or of Sheldon, 
who were the leaders of the Chureli party, it must bo 
unity on his own terms. Naturally therefore, no 
common basis was found possible, and the Churoh 
proceeded to alter her worahip in her own way ; and 
by makmg it more conformable to ancient precedent. 
and Catholic practice in the revLsion of 1662, made it 
more diataateful to the Puritans than ever. 

PenerMtion (/ Nimr.nnformlsU, 1661-1687. — This 
policy of the Church Imd the zoalous support of Parlia- 
ment. United together by a common ovi.-rtlirow the. 
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Ulmruh nnd tlie Monarchy now eiyoyed a commoa 
■victory. Tlie Royalist majority in Parliaiiient saw no 
better wBy of proving their loyalty to the King, and 
perpetuating his power, tlian by placing the Church 
in Bsaureil political supremacy. Clarendon, Charlea'a 
chief minister, looked back to the government of 
^Elizabeth as liis model, and unhesitatingly revived her 
policy. It was clearly necessary, if England was 
again to profess the religion of the Catholic Church of 
Christ, that ministers who were in possession of her 
■benefices should either be ordained by a bishop and 
conform to her teaching, or cease to receive her 
emoluments. On S. Bartholomew's day 1663, about 
two thousand Independent and Baptist ministers, who 
refused to accept the Prayer-book, were obliged to 
leave their benefices. This was perhaps unavoidable ; 
hut Parliament was not content with merely ousting 
them. It went on to try and prevent them from 
exorcising their own religion by the Conventicle 
(1664) and Five Mile Acts (1665) ; and, what was far 
worse, hy the Corporation Act (1661) and Test Act 
(1673) it made the reception of Holy CommunioB, 
according to the rites of the Church, a necessary pre- 
lude to the holding of all civil appointments. Nothing 
did more to weaken tho religious influence of the 
Church than this iniquitous use of her holiest rit« for 
political purposes. 

Condition of the (M&rgy, 1660-1688. —Religion 
suffered greatly from its elose admixture vrith politics. 
Ministers had used it as a political engine to advance 
the cause of monarchy, anil the Church gladly re- 
sponded to the appeal, and imposed the doctrine of 
passive obctlience to the King upcn her members, uhiiost 
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an if it hiid been an article of her creed. The clergy, 
poor and dependent, became in many irases 
liaogora-on of the rich, [wwerleas to rebuke or check 
Ihe vie«a of their patrons. Among the higher clergy, 
especially among those whom the Laudian movement I 
had touched, was a depth of learning, a sincerity 
of purpose, a. reality of spiritual life, which had not 
been known in England since the Middle Ages. The 
TJniveraities were again throjigcd with student* 
College Cliajjels were rebuilt. CollegcB refurnished 
and refitted. The injured cathedrals were restored to 
something of their old magniticenue, though in the 
prevalent classical style of the day. Posterity has 
agreed to look iipon the Caroline divines aa the beat 
representatives of the Church of England, Bull and 
Pearson, the defenders and expounders of the creed ; 
Sanderson and Taylor, the teachers of moral theology j 
Cosia and Gunning, the most learned of hturgiologists ; 
Sancroft and Ken, the most saintly of English Church- 
roen, were all of them bishops during the Restoration 
period. But among laymen religious eaniestnesa was 
no less real Religious societies for deepening spiritual 
life, like the guilds of modern days, were formed in 
many places, and among their members were men like 
Evelyn and Boyle, the first president of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, both of thi 
members of the Royal Society. This shows how deep 
a hold the Church had upon the nation at the time of 
Charles IL ; but personal religion was by no means 
confined to the Church. Among the Nonconformists 
were some of the most deeply religious men ia 
England. Baxter's Saint's Bxst, and Eunyan'a P'd' 
{fi-iiii'ii Pi-ogi-esH, have probalily next to the Bible awi, 
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Prayer-book, done more to influence the religious life 
of England than any other books. It is true that 
Nonconformity had become to a great degree political, 
as the Church had done. The immorality and selfish- 
ness of the time of the later Stuarts, the growth of 
contemptuous irreligion, show that neither Church nor 
Dissent were fully able to cope with the difficulties 
they had to meet. They were, in fact, too much 
occupied with their own quarrels to appreciate the 
terrible loss of power religion had suffered, and 
suffered permanently, from the divisions the Reforma- 
tion had brought. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

T^E REVOLUTION AND THE NON-JURORS. 
16S5-1714. 

Policy of James II. — -Chftrlea IL haa been do- 
scribed as a man who was impatient of Proteatiint 
heresy in all its forms, and of Chriatianity in oU its 
precepts. Certainly it was his objett to bind religion 
to the Crown by the doctrine of passive resistance. 
Having thus made it the hanilmaid of despotism, ha 
would have liked to use the supreme authority recog- 
nised in him as King and Governor of the Church, to 
le-establish Eoman Cathohcism, and grant freedom of 
worship to Protestant Diaaentera. But in trying to do 
this he soon found he was on dangerous ground, and 
after the failure of the Declaration of Indulgence, in 
1673, he was shrewd enough to leave the further 
carrying out of the plan to his hot-headed and obstinate 
Bucceasor. James II. (1685) had indeed a difficult, if 
not impossible, task before him. The nation consisted 
for the most part of Anglicans or Dissenters, and in 
either capacity was actimted by a fierce and unreason' 
ing hostihty to Rome, which liad just shown itself in 
the horrors of the Popish Plot (1678), and the mad 
excitement of the ExctuBioii Bill (1680). His only 
iccess lay in his ability so to play upon 
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the loyalty aud obeilieoce of tlie clergy, as gradu^lj 
to induce tfaem to fu.i]uip^(; in the govenimeiit of the 
Church by a Roman Calholiu King, and obtain from 
liiue to time important secessions from their body. 

Oppoeitian of the Church.— Tha policy he adopted 
was the exact opposite. He endeavoured to use 
the Royal Supremacy as a weight with which to 
crush the independence of the Church, and to obtain 
obedience by force instead of by afl'ection. At once 
the suspicions of the clcrjty were roused. Conipton, 
Bishop of London (1686), was the first to draw 
attention to James's plan of dispensing with the Test 
Aot, and appointing Roman CatholicB to important 
posts. The Church took the lead in the struggle, and 
fought for civU and religious liberty against James, as 
she bad fought four hundred years before against 
John, It was, however, a difficult thing for the clergy 
at once to renounce the doctrine of passive obedience. 
Bancroft, the Primate, obeyed as long as he possibly 
could, and his seeming submission encouraged the 
King to persevere. Appointments in the Universities 
were given to Roman CnthtJics. The Court of High 
Commission, declaro<t illegal in Charles II.'s reign, 
was revived by the King under cover of the royal 
supremacy, in order to pimlsh tlie Bishop of London. 
The KelloWH of Magdalen CoUogo, Oxfonl, were 
ejected (1687) l*i:anBo they would not elect b 
Roman Catholic President at the King's command. 
In 16t47 James Ueelared all penal laws against both 
Roman Catholloa and Dissentcva to be suspeiide'l in 
liis Declaration of Indulgence, and in the following 
year this Declaration was ordered to be read in all 
■ehun-hes anil (.Oiijpcls. 
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r/i# Seven Bixhopg, 1688.— Tliia waa moro tlian 
Btiie bishojiB and clurgy coiild tear. Their doctrine <if 
I passive obedience was not proof against au attem^it 
I 'arbitrarily to repeal Acts of Parliament wholesale, to 
1 sweep ftwaj by an exercise of the royal power wLat 
I vas thought by all parties to be a great protection 
I of the Church ; and to give a perfectly gratuitous 
I insult to the cieigy. A petition was presented to the 
1 King, signed by Bancroft and six other bishops, 
I refusing to obey his eotmnand. The clergy through- 
out the country, almost to a man, followed tlic bisliops 
in their disobedience. Indicted before a Middlesex 
jury for a seditious libel in publishing the petition, 
they were acquitted amid the frenzied delight of the 
whole country. Thus the decisive check to the 
arbitrary rule of James had been given by the Church. 
The brunt of the coniliet had fallen on men like 
Bancroft and Ken — men who were not only pre- 
lates of the Church, but well known as models of 
aintly life. Loyal as they had always been, bound 
up with monarchy as the Church had become ; when 
the alternative was put sharply before them of passive 
obedience to the King, or faithfulness to the liberties 
of the Church and nation, they never faltered an 
instant ; and men felt in the Revolution that ensued, 
that, whatever might be the ultimate issue, the first 
blow against tyranny had been struck by the Church. 
To the Nonconformiata, however, belongs no Blight 
share of praise, James had endeavoured to bribe them 
by the Declaration of Indulgence (1687) to unite with 
the Romanists against the Church and liberty ; but the 
attempt was a complete failure. They refused dia- 
tincLiy to purchase advantage to themselves with tha | 
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loss of their country'B rights. The Bovolution i 
therefore the work of the whole niition. Its Cniits 
were enjoyed mainly by one party. 

The Renotutwii, 1688. — The Tories, among whom 
miiBt be niimbered the m^ority of the clergy and of the 
laity of the Church, were fully prepared to overthrow 
the throne of a despot. They were not prepared to 
change the dynasty. The whole nation combined to 
expel James ; but the settlement of the Crown on 
William and Mary was the work of tlie Whigs. It 
was opixsed to the theory of divine right held by 
most Churchmen, and to that of ilyniistic onler held 
by all Tories. The Church acconlingly stood aloof. 
The nation settled itself without hiT dssistonce. The 
moneyed classes, the mcivliants, thtt lt^adht}■ families 
of the aristocracy, took the matter into their own 
hands, and carried out tlui settlemoiit of the Crown, 
amid the undisguiswl hoetility of a Church jJedged 
to dynastic loyalty. Thiia thu Church became divorced 
from the national cause, identified in men's minds 
with the despotism she had done so much to over- 
throw, and tossed for many years between the horns 
of a fatal dilemma ; opposeil to tlie Revolution be- 
cause it was anti-dynastic, and opposed to Jacobitism 
because it was Roman Githolic 

The Non-Juror*, 1689. — Six bbho]tts including 
Archbishop Sancroft, and about fonr hundred clergy, 
found themselves imable to take the oath of allegiance 
to William and Mary, and being iu consequence de- 
prived of their benelices formed the body known as the 
^^on-Jurora. Their loss woe of the utmost consequence 
to the Clinrch, for although not strong in numbers, 
they included in their ranks many of the most 
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leamnil, the most duvmit, anil most deeply attached of 
her raembern. Having biahqja among their body, 
they were enabled to keep up the Episcopnl succesaion, 
and continued to attract to themaelvoe, during the 
earlier half of the eighteenth century, tho very r 
whom the Church of England moat wanted, in order 
to maintain etrictncsa of life, eamestneas of purpose, 
attachment to Church principles, and power of b 
eacrifico, at a time when luxury, aelf-secking, and 
indifference were her special temptations. 

Policy of William III., 1688-1702.— William III. 
was one of the first sovereigns to whom religio- 
tolemtion was a definite political principle. In liie 
Declaration, isaued on his arrival in England, he stated 
that he had come to establish a good agreement between 
the Church of England and the Protestant Dissenters. 
His own religious sympathies were more with the 
Dissenters than with the Cburch, though he was (juite 
prepared to accept Episcopacy as a convenient form of 
Church government. The High Church party refused 
to asaocinte themselves with his victory, some of 
tliem even resigned their benefices rather than ac- 
knowledge him. It was natural therefore, that lie 
should look for support to the growing party of Lati- 
tudinarians, headed by Burnet and Tilloteon, and sock 
to remove the disabilities of Nonconformista to whom 
he was so largely indebted for his Crown, either by 
atitinging terms on which they might ru-onl«ir tho 
Church, or by allowing them free toleration of their 
leligion outside tho Church. 

3'/« Latitudinarians. — In this policy he had the 
zealous support of the Latitudinarians, who were men 
who looked to the practical rather than to the dog- 
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raatic aide of Cliristianity, disbelieved in tlie divine- 
authority nnd order of tlie Chunih, and ill the iiiyati«al 
nature of the Sacrameuta, and sought tor their highest 
ideal of Christian life in the henetioeiit discharge of 
moral duties. They appealed to Hober reason as the 
standard of religion, and naturally came to the front 
in a prosaic and rational age. 
- Goniprelieiision and Toleration,- — The Government 
undertook with their help to reorganise the Church. 
BiliB were brought into Parliament (1689) for coni- 
prehenaion between the Church and the Noncon- 
formists, and for toleration of the latter ; and a 
commission was appointed to reviBe the Prayei>book. 
None of these moasurea had Ijeen submitted to Con- 
vocation, It was intended, if possible, to carry them 
out by the authority of Parliament alone, without 
consulting the Church in any way. But the House 
of Commons was as staunchly opposed to the admission 
of Nonconformists as Convocation could have been, 
and threw out the Comprehension Bill at once. The 
Toleration Act was then passed (1689), which how- 
ever simply relieved Protestant Dissenters from 
penalties for holding conventicles, and not attending 
Church ; but did not repeal the Teat Act. By this 
Act the majority of the Nonconformists gained the 
free exercise of their religion, but William was not 
content with that. He still hoped that the Church 
might agree to an alteration of the Prayer-book 
which the Nonconformists could accept. The revision 
committee were ordered to prepare a scheme and lay 
it before Convocation. It contained a surrender to 
the Nonconformists of the points of ceremonial 
inaietud on by the BishoiJs at the Coiifcrencea atr 
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Hampton Court and the Savoy, It never y:ot bo fat 
as Convocation. The clergy clearly would never 
accept auch a. surrender, or the laity abide by it if 
accepted, Politiciaaa reluctantly brought themselveB 
to Bee that to force com prehension of that sort upon 
the Church would drive Churchmen into the arms of 
the Non-.Juror8, and reduce the Eatabliflhed Church 
into a small lifeless body of place-hunters and 
officials. It was accordingly withdrawn ; but 
punishment to the clergy for their zeal, Convoca- 
tion was not allowed by the King to meet for 
eleven years. During that time, as bishoprica fell 
vacant they were given to ecclesiastics who were Whig 
in politics and Latitudinarian in religion. Tenisos, 
the Primate (1695), during the cessation of Convo- 
cation revived the Tudor method of governing the 
Church by royal injunction. It became a recognised 
part of the Whig policy to reduce the Church as fat 
as possible to a department of State- — to moke her a 
sort of moral policeman on a large scale. 

Ftotefce 0/ Party Fsdivg, 1694-1702.— Such a 
pohcy was well calculated to inflame the minds 
of men who, whether clergy or laity, could not 
cordially welcome the change of dynasty, and were 
secretly diapleasod with themselves for having so 
easily submitted to the inevitable. During the rest 
of William's reign party feeling ran very high. The 
clergy were widely separated from tJieir bishops, the 
country squires from the Court. Wlien Convocation 
met (1700) au unseemly quarrel took place between 
the Upper and Lower House, on the first quest! 
that arose which admitlad of a quarreL The accession 
of Aime (1702) relieved a strain which threatened to 
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snap tlie tie whifb Ixmiwi Cbiirch and Stat'- tn^^rthcK 
Ske wa? a Stu&rt hr birth, asd a deroted aiiheiE'iit vf 
tiifc ChnTch, She loyaDj accepted the Revolution. 
Under her, ToTy and "Whig; High Chtmhinan and 
LatitndiDsnan, mi^t consi^ently aiiit& 

The Tory Reaetiun. — Bat this waa not to be; Party 
feeling became if poesihle still more embittered. Tha 
Tories felt their power, they saw their oi^rttmity. 
Sara of the support of the Qneen, longing to strike a 
poEtieal blow at the VThigs, th^ revived the old policy 
of repressiim. They fooght frantiadly for the privileges 
of the Cfann-h, they confonnded her political podtioa 
and her leli^ona tnflncnee. Natiorol enthiL^asm 
reached ita height in the trial of Dr. Sacbevcrell in 
ITIO, who had been most imwisely impeached by the 
Whigs for attacking the Eevolntion in his sennoiu. 
He at once became the champion, and on hia convic- 
tion the martyr, of the Tory High Chnrch party. 
THe geaenil election (1711) which followed doae 
Hpon his trial cetnnteJ a Parliament so uniformly 
Tory anil High Chnrch, that Harley and IV^g- 
lirt^ wMB "Wiged to give them the rein. By the 
OcRiaioBai Confijrniity Act, parsed after many strajcf^ 
in 1711, the jfractice, nmunon among Nonronformists, 
of complying with the provisions of the Test Ad, in 
npler merely to qiialifv for eivH appointments, wsb 
declami iUe^id. By the Schism Act, [>3S<ed in 1714, 
an attempt was ai-M\r to prevent th« Nrmeonfomuats 
fTv>m taking any jmrt in the national pilar^itinn. 

Ptrmuta R^fojinn Hurler Apik, 17H — rmipilWi-dly 
(hia t!nt})ii.^3nn wa^ mainly politicaL It e[>Tim^ firrni 
thfl loiig-ri"prese^ desire of revenge npon (he Whifp^ 
bom the fear of an attack npon the ChttTch tn 
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England, similat to tliat which had proakaited the 
Church in Scotland. Sirift, and Churchmen like him, 
who formed the strength of the party, really valued, 
the Church much more as a political and Tory organ- 
ization tliaa as a religious power. Nevertheless tho 
contest had its (ijtiritiMl eidb. Men, led by jmliticol 
zeal to espouse violently and romiintically the cause of 
tho Church, often gave themaelvea up wholly to her 
iniluenue, and allowed hor to mould their lives with- 
out reserve. In the teigM of Aime the Church took 
tl» lead in tlte religious life of the nation, Tha 
Queen lutrscU set tlie euuuple by a blameless i>ersonAl 
Ufa The estabiishiaeBt (1704) of Queen Anna'o 
Bnunty for (ibe augmentation of poor heneficea, hy 
the surrender of the first-fnuts which Henry VIII. 
had annexed to the Crown, attests the reality of her 
religion. Daily aei^ii* waa restored in town churches. 
WeBldy celebrations of Holy Communion became 
conuBon. Clerical and devotional meetings were held 
Jor the dcejieaing of spiritual life. Preaching Iwcame 
less pedantic and mors popular. Pictures and music 
were more used as aids bo devotion. Churches were 
Imtter fitted and arraJiged for the purposes of worship. 
In all d«iartm«Jits of religion thi-re was a distinct'; 
and Kal revival, which, however, proved unfortunate^ 
but shortrlivod. Taking its origin mainly from 
political enthusiasm, it so<.m died away under political, 
reprcsojou. 
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CHAPTER X. 
RELIGION IN THE EICMTEBNTH CBA 

Accession of the Hanoverians, 1714.— The accessi 
of the Hanoveriana was the final triumpli of tha 
Whigs, and the death-blow of the high-flying Toryiam 
of the Queen Aime stamp. George I. was toler- 
ated because he was the only candidate for the Crown 
that was tolerable. A dynasty which ascended the 
throne simply for want of a better was a fitting 
representative of the Whig principle of unsenti- 
mental expediency. Sovereigns of slender abilities, 
coarse manners, low habits of life, and foreign speech, 
were too uninteresting to inspire enthusiasm, or wake 
on their oivn account the slumbering echoes of the old 
Church and Xing cry. The sentimental loyalty, half 
religious, liolf political, that was so characteristic of 
Stuart Toryism, faded away in the presence of 
George I. and his German mistresses. Jacobitism, 
allied as it was to Roman Catholicism and to I'rance, 
could not take advantage of the opportmiity. The 
Churcli, disheartened and discouraged, yielded a 
grudging obedience to the rule of a dynasty from 
which she could not escape. She became the prey of 
Whig intrigue, the willing victim of Court patronage, 
and gi'adually sank into listless indilfereuce. 
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Pdhy of Walpde, 1720-1742. — The rule of Wal-' 
pole and the Whig families was marked by a cynical 
(Uare^iml of priuciple, both religious oud politicaL It . 
was a deliberate system of government by patronage. ] 
Bad in all departments of society, a system such as 
this is Been at hi worst when applied to religion. It j 
fosters the increase of place-hunters, and plnce-hunterx j 
are of all men the least capable of appreciating reli- f 
gious responsibilities. Walpole had a special grudga 
against the Church. The great object of his policy, 
from first to last, was the firm establishment of the 
ILuioverians upon the English thi'one. He could 
never permit himself to forget that it was from ths 
Churdi that the Tories learned the most improssiva i 
article of their creed, i.e., the theory of divine rightj ' 
and that the bulk of the clergy, if not Jacobite at heart, 
were at any rate very far removed from being ioyal 
adherents of the house of Hanover. A more sympa- 
thetic minister would have tried to win the Church 
back to the Crown, and enlist the ebbing doctrine of 
divine ri^ht on the side of the Parliamentary K.in^ 
Walpole determined on a policy of strangulation. Hio 
efforts were directed to destroy what remained of 
independence in the Church, and to check her further 
development, so that by reducing her entirely under 
the control of the Government he might have her 
revenues at hia disposal for the reward of his sup- 
porters, and her influence at his command for the 
maintenance of order. He almost uniformly appointed 
to bishoprics men who were Latitudinariana in doctrine, 
courtiers by profession, and politicians at heart. Advan- 
tage was taken of the excitement caused by the publi 
cation of a book by Bishop Ho;»dly, of Bangor (1717), 
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wliich was in principlu NonconfoTuiist, to put an end 
to tlie incctin^ of Convolution atto^'clheT. Thus the 
cleij^ were prevented from bcitig ahle to express their 
opiutou ID a corporate manner on anj ([nestion relating 
to religion. Tliis measure naturally gave the initiative 
in QccleButstiod legitdation and threw muck of ei^eiiaa- 
tical admiuistiattun, into Uie lianils of Parlitunent, ob 
tlw only elliective authority left. Walpole did not 
hesitate even to procure the deprivation of his ^teat 
«i«ny, Attcrbury, by an Act of Farliaiuent in 1 7 22 — an 
act of liigh-handed prerogative not easily to be matched 
evcu in Tudoi' times. He steadily refused to allow any 
oiganizatii^i of tlie Church in the Colonies, wiiiiji were 
now growing so intportant a pai't of English dominion, 
and even managed to evade iostructioiis given by 
Parliament and assented to by the King, for the pay- 
ment of money (or that object. 

AhuiKt in the Church.— Policy such as this, designed 
to Had the Churdi in gilded chains, to give her pw- 
emineace and dignity, wealth and position; but 
careful to check all efforts of life or development ol 
vork, brought fatal consequences to her and to reli- 
gion. Abuses made their appearance, similar is 
character to tliose which abounded on the eve of 
the Reformation. Politicians were rewarded for poli- 
tical service by Church preferment. Biahops aeciimu- 
lated offices and bcnelicee, and attended to none. 
Hoadly never set foot in his diocese for six years. 
Watson, of LUiulaQ', is said to have held no less than 
sixteen Iwneficea, of which only nine had a resident 
curate; while he himself lived in the Lake district, 
and became a farmer. Younger sons of the nobility 
received important posts at au early a^e. The aristo- 
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cratiual spirit in some of its worst aspects 
eeisod upon religiou. At a time wheE popuktiou and 
wealth were increasing mpidly, when England waft 
winaiDg on empire abrond, and finding there an outlet^, 
for the entbuaiasm, the patriotism, and the peraeve*-- 
ance of her sons, the national Church was withering 
and shrinking, lowering her conception of responsi- 
bility, becoming the property of a few. Non-resideuoe 
was not only practised, but tiefended. The pew system 
was extended to country churches, and tlie position of 
the poor made more dependent and nn comfortable. 
Chapels of ease were erected, to meet the demands 
of the increasing population, which, built for the 
moat part as a speculation, pew rented, and fashion- 
able, increased the growing alienation of the poor. 
The law as expounded in the Ecclesiastical Courta 
leant strongly in favour of what may be called tha 
proprietajy idea in all Church affairs. The advowsoa 
was looked upon as the property of the patron, the 
church and churchyard of the incumbent, the chancel 
of the rector. Even the post of parish elerk, or lay 
cleck in a cathedral choir, was often declared to be a 
freehold ofBce, The idea of trust was almost wholly 
merged in that of property; and what was ahv 
intended to be a trust to be exorcised on behalf of 
Church, became a right of property in the hands of thf 
owner. Unfortunately, just as this serious misconcep-' 
tion of the nature of rights connected with the Churdf 
was growing up in the law courts, it began to be the.' 
uuskim to preserve and print reports of decided caseS) 
which became precedents, binding upon future judges. 
In this way Urn proprietary idea took firm hold of thflj' 
minds of the lawyers, and became the recognised prin- 
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ciple of their decisions. The clergj- willingly ncquii 
in it. Nothiiij,' has done more than this to cramp the 
energies of the Churcli, to check its refomiation, to 
lead to prattieal abuses of the gravest character, even 
in onr own (lay. In the eighteenth century it almost 
destroyed the sense of responsibility. Responsibility 
for the_ souls of the nation was no longer an active 
principle in the minds of the clergy. Their calling 
repreaenteJ to them privilege rather than duty. To 
be happy themselves, and to help others to he happy, 
by the example of an honourable simple domestic life, 
was their highest ideal It was an ideal not without 
its value in a coarse and business-like age. It did 
much to preserve the sober standard of life and 
thought, which enabled England to withstand so easily 
the shocks of the French Revolution. It prepared the 
groimd for the enthusiastic energy of the Methodists, 
and the deeper earnestness of the Tractarians ; but 
it had the fatal fault of taking a low standard of 
religious duty as the normal one. Contenting herself 
with dirty churches, sleepy services, infrequent com- 
munions, esaay-like sermons ; acquiescing in the reign 
of patronage and privilege, the Church forgot that her 
first duty was to preach the gospel to the nation ; 
and was satisfied with finding an outlet for her zeal 
in political and theological controversy. 

TVie DeiMt GHdroverstj, 1696-1754. — The most 
valuable work done for religion in England in the 
eighteenth century was, undoubtedly, the defence of 
the Christian faith against the Deists, followed by the 
Methodist revival of personal religion. The Latitu- 
dinarian party in the Church, which rose to power 
afZe/- tlie Revolution, iookdi to reason rather tliau to 
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authority na the foundation of religion. Some of them, 
pushing this jiTinciple to an extn iiie, rofiiicit to believe ' 
what they coulil not luiiierstond, and were led on by 
their dialike of anything nijstenouB, to question the 
authority of Scripture, doubt the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, and deny that of the Trinity. The founders of 
Methodism (173D), finding the Church sleepy and itt- i 
diflei-ent, and personal relij^don almost choked to death, 
revived that enthtiBiaaiu which it had been the fpeuidl i 
object of the Latitiulinarinns to kill, and made 
once again live good lives through the power of a direct 
appeal to their hearts rather than to their heads. The 
Lntitudinarians were essentially critical and intellectual, 
the Wesleyana emotional and practical. The former 
produced the Deists and the Unitarians, the latter the | 
Methodist Dissenters. 

Teneta of the Deintg. — It is difficult to state accurately 
what the teaching of the Deists was. They were 
critical, not constnictive. They sought to destroy, 
not to create. They carefully avoided forming them- 
selves into a recognised schooL Each of them fought 
an independent battle of his own ; but all hid atreaa 
upon natural religion as a better and more trust- 
worthy revelation of God than Scripture. They , 
apjiealed from what they considered the falae Chris- J 
tianity of the Bible and the Church, to a truer religion 
of which Keason alone was to be the judge, and which 
was in fact to contain only so much of historical 
Christianity as each individual reasoner thought ha 
could understand, and was willing to believe. ShofteB- 
Uury — in his Cltaracterislics published in 1714 i 
aft«r his death — politely hut contemptuously laughed 
at the Gospel narrative ; himself the foremost of c 
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formists and the attppfirter of the Tust Act. 
•(1S96), and Collins (1713), attackeil the idea Uiiit 
there could be any myBtery in relijjion. Tindal (1730) 
Quimued np the matter by insisting that the law of 
nature is the only perfect law, the only eomplete reve- 
lation of God, while that of Scripture was seeondary 
and imperfect. Biuhop Butler, in liie celebrated 
Attalog!/ of Sdiffion, published in 1736, refuted 
Tindnl by shewing that the law of nature itself is juat 
as imperfect a reveUtion as that of Scripture, and 
cannot therefore be preferred to or substituted for it. 
Bishop Berkeley, in his Aliiiphron, most cleverly, but 
with doubtful candour, developed the tentative state- 
ments of tlie Deist criticism into what he maintained 
was their inevitable outcome— atheism and vice. 
Warburton, tn his Divine Ltgation (1750), with stu- 
pendous learning, and at more stupendona length, 
proved the divine foundation of the Jewish religion 
and society. Partly owing to the conclusiveneas 
of these replies, but partly owing to the fact that 
the Deists came t() be looked upon us troulilers of 
Bociety, the controversy collapsed about the middle of 
tlio century, leaving but few traces behind it. 

The Trinitarian Ctmlrovermj, 1713-1782.— It was 
far otherwise with tlie Trinitarian dispute, which 
followed close upon its heels. It is at first sonie- 
wliat strange to find the controversies of the fourth 
century reproducing themselves in the eighteenth, and 
to see a second Arius in wig atkd bands. In reality, 
the doctrine of the equal Godhead of the Tliree Persona 
of the Trinity is one which always has and alwayi will 
meet with critics m an age in which criticism of the 
mysteriotis is Iceen, and the rule of reason paramount 
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over that of faith. Socinus, at the beginning o: 
BBTeiiteeiith contnry, hail revived Ariftiiism in PohULd, 
wid began a controvei-sy whicli called forth the great 
work of Bishop Bull in defence of the Niceno Creed, 
Id England Socinianism had been taught openly by 
Piddle at Gloucester during the Comnionweulth, an! 
had gained ground aecretly. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the controversy broke out. Whi* 
ton a Oajnbridge professor (17)3), denied the equality 
of the Father and the Won. Dr. Clarke (1712), a well- 
known theologian, and the adviser of the Queen, 
'maintained the some doctrine, but stated it in a inure 
guarded way. It spread much much more quiokly 
among the Nonconformiste than in the Church. 
Waterland (1719), by a merciless logic, placed Clarke 
on the horns of the dilemma of Uuitarianism oc 
Tritheism, neither of which he would accept The 
NonconformistB did not feel the ditficulty. Unitarian, 
teaching had for some time been growing steadily 
among them, and when it was desired at the Saltene' 
Hull Controversy in 1719, to check this by imposing 
a test of ortliodoxy, the result was a schism. Presby- 
terians and Baptists, in their objections to the impod- 
tion of any test whatever, left themselves open to the 
secret advances of Uuitariauism. By the middle of 
the century things had progressed so fast that the 
Presbyterians hardly e.'iisted as an independent body 
in England, while the Unitarians were organized intu 
a sepirate denomination, and hod produced several m^t 
of cousiderable mark, such as Lardner, Dr. Watta, and 
Itr. PrioBtley. In 1813 they obtained toleration from. 
the government. 

ThH Unitarians, 1813.— It is not in England thrt 
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tlie real successes of the L'DitnrifULS have b«en won. 
They uumber at the preseut daj hut some tvo 
humired congregations, and they are not increasing, 
lu America, on the contrary, there are over three 
thousand congregations. They have produced men of 
the greatest eminence, such as Chnnning and Emerson, 
and have succeeded in making their religion attractive. 
In England they have gathered together but a limited 
circle of coldly intellectual men. The supremacy of 
the reason, the limitation of religion hy reason, are 
still the principles of TJnitarianisni. It has, neverthe- 
less, supplied a resting-place for some men of warm 
sympathy as well as critical temperament, swch as 
James Martineau and Blanco White. It has brought 
into prominence a philosophical view of religious 
action, which is a useful corrective in days of much 
enthusiasm and intense human interest ; but its power 
is essentially that of an intellectual pbOosophj, not of 
a living religion. By eliminating from its system the 
divine love and the human sympathy brought into 
the world by the Incarnation, and continued in the 
Church by the Sacraments, it has deprived itself of 
the secret of vitality, and reduced religion to a sj'stem 
of morality which may command the assent, but can 
never win the devotion, of mankind. 

The Weglet/s, 1730-178*.— To say that Unitarianism 
and Methodism sprang from the same source seeroa a 
parados, but is nevertheless true. The supremacy of 
reason, pushed to its extreme, produced Unitarianism, 
the reaction against it Methodism. By the middle of 
the eighteenth century, the Chureh stagnant and 
obstructive, society false and corrupt, were reaping 

fiiiits of VPalpoIe's fatal policy. The Nonconformist 
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todies were affeutcd by the prevailing torpor. The 
dying echoes of the Trinitarian controversy aJoue 
Bounded fitfully in the ears of the sliimberiag boats. 
It needed a sharper blast to make the dry bones live. 
John and Charles Wesley, and George Whitefield, 
were members of a religions society in Oxford (1730) 
which, based upon the model of tlie old societies of 
Anne's days, bound its members to live a devout, self- 
denying life, according to rule. Methodism was this 
society extended all over England, and took its name 
from the rule or method adopted. John Wesley, as 
has been well said, was a man who passed through 
many convictions. He began life as a High Church- 
man of a rather precise complexion. A few years 
later, falling in with the Moravians, he imbibed their 
doctrine of sensible conversion ; and having, as he 
thought, passed through that experience himself, 
taught to others its necessity as the entrance to the 
way of salvation. In company with Whitefield he 
then learned to look upon the phenomena of religious 
hysteria as the direct evidence of such conversion ; 
but to the end of his life he retained a firm grasp on 
I the Sacramental system, and professed a loyal affection 
I to the Church. His intention undoubtedly was to 
I reform the Church from within, by means of hie 
I Society ; but in him the instincts of an evangelist 
were far stronger than his grasp of the principles of 
Church order. Circumstances tended to make it 
very difficult for him to avoid forming a separate 
religious body. His followers, enthusiastic and ardent, 
valued the society to which they owed their conver- 
sion far above the Church, of which it professed to 
form part. Whitolield early embraced Calvinistio 
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(locttine, and tlioiigli the Wosleys pcirted from him on 
that account, yet atill in the minds of most men they 
wore labouring in the same cause. Lady Huntingdon 
claimed as a peeress the right to nominate any 
number of chaplains that she chose, and so practically 
withdraw from episcopal control a considerable number 
of Whit«field'8 preachers. When her claim was declaretl 
to have no foundation in law many of her chaplains 
joined the Independents and Baptists, while others 
seceded from the Church with their congregations. 

The Society and Dtsseid. — -From the flrat there was 
a continual leakage from the Society into tlie ranks of 
Dissent It is said that the majority of Wesley's first 
body of travelling preachers became Dissentors, and, 
otrongly as Wesley himself protested ^i:ainst it, ha 
miist have seen tliat secession was inevitable. The 
Society was in reality a religious order. Like the 
Friars in the thirteenth century, or the Jesiuts in the 
sixteentli, it could only be aucceBaf\iUy enlisted under 
the banner of the Church by a strong appeal to the 
principle of chivalrous obedienco. Wesley himself 
was too ardent in temperament, too ill-regulated in 
mind, to heuonje the general of an order. The 
Church was far too anomalous and abstract a liody U> 
command that sort of obedience. It was iiupossible 
to swear enthusiaatic devotion to Archbishop Potter, 
or to George II., and so matters drifted. Wesley felt 
that the tide was too strong for hiin. When ho 
consented to his prciiching-cIiapelH being registered as 
Nonconformist meeting-houses; when, in 1784 ho 
placed the government of his Society in the liands of 
the Methoflist Conference ; above all, when he set 
apart by a form of consecration two episcopal supeic 
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tendcnts of the Society in America, he was practically 
Tendering the separation from tlie Church inevitable. 
After hie death it soon came, and brought with it 
considerable internal ditranion. In 1795 preachers 
were authorised to udminiator the Lord's Supper, by 
which, of course, they at once became a Dissenting 
body. In 1797 the Methodist New Connection was 
formed. In 1810 the Primitive Methodists seceded. 
Since then there have been further divisions of minor 
importance, and at the present day nineteen difTerent 
forms of Methodism are registered. 

InfiwincB (if Methodinm. — Of all the Nonconformist 
bodies Mothmlism has had the greatest effect upon the 
religious life of the nation, while in America it lias 
spread even more rapidly than in England. It is calcu- 
lated that it numbers in all fully fifteen million souls. 
The religion of a considerable part of the peasantry in 
England, even though they belong to the Churcli, is 
largely tinctured with Methodism. The simplicity and 
homeliness of the Primitive Methodists ia espetjinlly 
attractive, and their chapels are found all over the 
country districts of England, Where the church ia not 
free, or the services or preaching are dull, many Church- 
poople attend the services of both indiscriminately, 
With the exception of the Welsh Calvinisttc Methodistsy 
there is little that is political in Methodism. It hsft 
grown up chiefly through the inertness of the Church., 
It (lourishes mostly whore tlie Church is least effcctivi 
Mnd though far removed from the teaching or principlsa 
of Wesley, it is still nearer to the Churcli thuu any. 
other form of Nonconformity ; and efforts, not wholly 
unsuccessful, have been made in recent times to draw- 
the two nearer together. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



TUB EVANGELICAL REVIVAL AND THE \ 
OXFORD MOVEMENT. 1780-1884. 

Th& Evangdictd Party, 1781-1833.— The revival 
in religion, of which the Methodist movement iriia the 
most Blriking feature, led to the formation of a party 
within the Church — in sympathy with Methodism, 
yet differing from it in many important respects — 
which ia generally known hy the name of Evangelical. 
It owed much ia its origin to Wesley and 'Wliitofield. 
Many of the earlier Evangelicals, such as Harvey, 
BerriUge, and Venn, were their frienda and disciples ; 
hut as the Methodists became more and more oi^;anizod 
as a party outside the Churcli, tlie Evangelicals ou 
their side became more and more organized as a party 
inside the Church. They were steady upholders of 
Church order and of the parochial system. They 
disapproved of Wesley's travelling preachers, and of 
field missions. They refused to accept the thoroiigh- 
goiug Calvinism of Wesley's successors. They were 
just as osscntially parJsli priests as Wesley's followers 
were mission-preachers. Their earnestness and vigour 
brought with it the unpopularity which usually 
attends 11 nconi promising religion. The leading Evan- 
gelical clergy worked on for years in large to\ViiB and 
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country parishes unnoticed and unrewarded ; but among 
I were foimd those who, by their intense piety, 
bright faith, aEd eimple Ufe, brought back to society 

3 sense of religious duty and personal reaponaibility. 

The Defeett of the Evangeiical Movement. — The 
Evangelical movement was confessedly incomplete. 
It touched but one side of human nature. It left 
unexplored vast regions of Cliristian thought and 
practice. It centred rehgion upon a few vital truths. 
The unworthiness of man, the all-aufficient eacrifice of 
Chriflt, form the kernel of ita teaching. It minified 
the Atonement at the expense of the Incarnation, 
and accordingly left out of sight the whole concep- 
tion of the Church as a divine society — the repository 
and guardian of the Sacramental life. It had a 
distinct tendency to stiffen into a school, to form a 

■t of sect within the Church, under the rule of 
leaders not the less autocratic because they were 
numerous, or infallible because they were Protestants. 
It failed as an intellectual movement. It prod\icoii 
no theologian even of the second rank. "With the 
exception of Cowper (1800) it produced no writet 
whose works were extensively read in ordinary society. 
The Evangelical leaders, feeling that their strength 
lay in practical pastoral work, wcro apt to despise 
intellectual things too much. Their devotional writings 
met with a success and gained an influence second 
only to those of Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, or 
William Law's Serious Call; but they showed a re- 
markable disinclination to grapjde with the intellectual 
pi-oblema of the <lay. From the time when the 
Church was mainly under their influence, the separa- 
tion between religion and learning, wliioh is so serious 
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a characteriRtic of the earlier jiart of the nineteenf 
century, may ha dated — a separation which tlie deeper 
learning and freer sympathy of our owe day has only 
teen able partially to heal 

Merils of tJie Evanijeliced Movement, — It ia in per- 
sona! religion, in its influence over life and character, 
that the Evangelical movement is seen at its hest and 
atrongest. It taught personal holiness hy insisting on 
the personal debt of man to God. It taught humanity 
Iiy insisting on the common brotherhood of fallen 
human nature. It revived the sense of the personal 
responsibility of one man for another. In this it was 
a great and enduring protest against the cynicism and 
the selflahnesB of eighteenth century life. Its greatest 
leaders — Fletcher of Madeley, Venn, Newton, Simeon, 
Wilberforce, Hannah More — yield in personal sanctity 
to none whom the Church delights to honour. The in- 
stitution of Sunday-schools by Eaikes in 1781, and the 
foundation of the Church Missionary Society (1799), 
point to the realization of the feeling of duty towards 
others. The Abolition of Slavery (1807) shews the first 
triumph of the principle of humanity in the pohtical 
world, and the awakening of the national conscience 
to tlie exifltence of u national sin. It was the fore- 
runner of the Factory legislation of later times, a 
rebellion against the tyranny of Utilitarianism, most 
valuable to the cause of religion in a specially utili- 
tarian age. 

Need for Church Organiiaiion. — The Evangelical 
movement, appealing as it did to but one side of 
human nature, the devotional, to the exclusion of 
the artistic and the intellectual, and forgetting in its 
appeal that the way to the heart lie.t quite as much 
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■tliroiigli the eye as through the ear, was unable 
elTett, that coniplete reformutioii which the Churtih 
of England ao imperatively required. It inure 
personal piety, it did not re-awaken Church life. 
.Looking at the Church merely as one among many 
Protestant Churches, entirely obHviouB to her claims to 
inherit a continuous liie from Apostolic times, it was 
not likely that the Evangelical leaders would, attach 
much importance to the effectivenese and purity o£ 
her organization, the atateHness of her worship, the 
independence of her authority. But these were points 
which every year was bringing into greater promi- 
nence. The suppression of Convocation (1717) had 
thrown of necesBity Church administration into the 
hands of Parliament, Tlie growth of constitutional 
government had completely altered the character of 
the royal supremacy. That supremacy was exercised 
no longer by a sovereign anointed by the Church, % 
son of the Church, bound by the most direct and 
solemn ties to the Church, but by the mouthpiece of 
a Parliamentary majority, a political chief whose 
responsibilities were primarily to his party. Parlia- 
ment was no longer an assembly of Churchmen. 
Eoman Catholics were admittetl to tlie franchise in 
1829. Nonconformists were relieved of civil disabili- 
ties in IS28. Jews wore admitted to Parliament in 
1858. It was clear that Church-rates could not be 
maintained much longer. At the sttme time popula- 
tion was increasing enormously. The claims npon the 
Church were growing at a rate far exceeding her 
resources. She must plainly adapt herself to the 
new state of things if iihe was to keep her influence 
and do her duty. The old days of patronage and I 
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dignity were pnssinj; nway imiler Uie solvent flF 
democracy, ami the Church like eve^ othar inatita- 
tion, would have to justify her existence by the work 
she was able to do. Just at the inoment when these 
BOW claims upon her energies were becoming impera- 
tive, the eupports she had hitherto received from the 
State were being removed ; but the chains woven by 
lawyers and politicians around her limbs were riveted 
the tighter. She uould not make a bishop, she could 
not build a church, she could not hold a synod, she 
could not even discuss a question, without the per- 
niisaion of the State which was but grudgingly given. 
It was plain to every thinking man, that if she was to 
be equal to the demands made upon her she must 
regain independence of action. She must employ 
new and more interesting methods of work. 

The Truetarian Movement, 1833 — Sever was reli- 
gion in England so uninteresting as it was in the 
earlier part of the nineteenth century. Never was a 
time when thought was so active, criticism so keen, 
taste BO fastidious; and which so plainly demanded a 
religion intellectual, sympathetic, and attractive. Tliie 
want the Tractarian, or Oxford movement as it is 
called, attempted to supply. That it has made tlie 
Church of England interesting is on all sides allowed. 
That it made her intellectual, few who know the 
works of Dr. Newman, Dr. Pusey, and Dr. Mozley 
would deny ; while the power of sympathy it was able 
to call forth is abundantly attested by tlie characters of 
such men as Mr. Keble, Jlr, Isaac Williams, and 
!\Ir. Lowder. But the Tractarinns put before them- 
fiolves an aim far higher than that. They attempted 
nothing lees than to develope and place on a firm 
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jmperieluible Imsis what Laud and the Xon-Jurors hiui 
tried tentatively to do; namely, to vindicate tlift 
Church of England from all complicity with foreign 
Prote3t4Uiti8m, to establish hor essential identity with 
the Church of the Apostles and Fathers tliroiigh thf 
mediseval Church, and to place lier for the first tim^ 
since the Refonnation in her true poeition witit 
regard to the Church in the East and the West ; aa 
part of the Churcli Catholic equally with them, 
teaching the same faith, exercising the same discipline, 
rendering the same warship as the primitive ani] 
undivided Church ; having introduced into her syst^un 
only such alterations as the indei>endent history and 
circumstances of any part of the Church may fairly 
warrant. 

r/te Tradt for the Times, 1833-1845.— Naturally 
the first work undertdten was the explanation ot 
doctrine, The Tradu fur the Times, mainly writteq 
by Dr. Newman and Dr. Pusey, put before men wlia( 
the writers believed to be tlie doctrine of the Church 
of England, with a boldness and precision of state- 
ment hitherto unexumpleii. The divine authority of 
the Church. Her essential unity in all parts of the 
world. The effectiveness of regeneration in Holy 
Baptism. Tlie reality of the presence of our Lord in 
Holy Communion. The sacrificial character of Holy 
Communion. The reality of the power to absolve sin 
committed by our Lord to the priesthood. Such 
were the doctrines maintained in the Tractarian 
writings. They had been held by thousands hi thei 
Churcli of England ever since the Reformation, but 
had never before been stated so comprehensively an4 
unambiguously as a system of doctrine, or cliiiiued bo 
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nnconipromisingly as the true and only legitii 
teaching of the Church. 

Opposition of Evangelicals and Latiiudlnariane. — 
They were, of eoiiree, directly opposed to the popular 
Protestantism of the day, aa held by the Evaugelicnl 
party. They were equally opposed to the Latitu- 
dinarianiain of the Broad Church party, wlio — tnia 
descendants of Tillotaon and Bumet — were under 
the leadership of men like Arnold and Stanley, 
endeavouring to unite all men against the wickedness 
of the time on the basis of a common Chrietiait 
mOHility under the guanlianship of the State, un- 
hampered by distinctive creeds or definite dootrines. 
Mo two methoils could be more opposite. The 
Tractariana sought to revive religion through the 
intrinsic power of truth, expressed in creeds and 
doctrines. The Broad Church party through Chris- 
tian life based upon reason, and unfettered by creed 
or doctrine. Accordingly the Latitudinarian combined 
with the Evangehcal against the Sacerdotalist ; and Dr. 
Newman, obliged to leave Oxford, unable to stand 
the strain of a conflict with his ecclesiastical superiors, 
became a Koman Catholic in 1845, and took «~ith him 
many of the ablest and most devoted of his followers. 

Traetarianigtn hecomea Popular, 1845-1860. — A 
loss so severe, so irremediable, seemed to give the 
<ieath-blow to the Tractarian movement. In reality 
it extended its work to a wider area. Ceasing to 
be mainly intellectual and academical, it went forth 
from Oxford into the streets and alleys of the 
great towns. Clergy put into practice in active 

irocliial work, the doctrines Br. Pusey and Mr, Koble 
taught tliem at Oxford. Dr. Hook at Leedii, 
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Mr. Liddell at Knightsbriilge, showed how firm f 
hold upDD the hearte and allegiance of the peoplef 
Tractarianisra could have; and practical meu 
to recognise it as a real power in their midst.!.! 
The war of controversy which was ever I'aging^.i 
brought into more distinct prominence every day the J 
authority which the Prnyer-book and English theology J 
gave to the Tractarittn teaching. It appealed to thsf] 
growing artistic tastes of Englishmen, as well as tfv] 
tiietr hiatorieal instincts and devotional nature. Musti^ 
painting, architecture, needlework, the decorative arta^ fl 
were all impressed into the service of the Chnrcfa.r 
Antiquarian and hiatorioil learning were brought to" 
bear upon ecclesiastical antiquitiee, and juetilied their 
revival or retention. Churches were everywhere built 
richer and lovelier than of old, on the model of tha 
medieeval buildings. Cathedrals and parish churches 
were restored in exact linitation of their original 
features. They became again primarily places of 
worship and not preaching - houses. The servicea 
became bright, elaborate, attractive in themselves, and. I 
not merely devotional preludes to the Bermon. I 

Developmmt of SUual, 1860-1882.— Then eame a 
further development. As men grasped high. Sacra- 
mental doctrine more and more, thoj sought mora and. 
more to make the celebration of Holy Conm 
the great and central act of worship, aud to aurrouni . 
it with every accessory of dignity and beauty whiah J 
could fairly be attained. In many places the use of'^ 
the Eucharistic vestments — which seemed to b*^ 
authorized by the Ornaments Rubric at the beginning^fl 
of the Prayer-book, but which had probably neveej 
Iteen used since the reigii of Elizabeth — was restoredi^ 
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But the feelings vhieh prompted High Chiirthmen 
enrich tlieir Altars and services seemed to Low 
Churchmen to be sujiei-Ktitious, oud the doetrines 
expressed by tlie use of vestments to be imUstin- 
guishable from Popery. 

The Vedmenls Oonft'overaj/.—Ari association woa 
formed among the more zealous of the Evangelical 
party to test the leg.ility of those ritual alterations. 
A protracted litigation ensued which embraced niany 
pobits of ceremouifll, some important and some ex- 
ceedingly trivial. Xhe chief point at issue was the 
use of the veetmente. After having been declared 
lawful by the ecclesiastical judge, and impliedly 
treated as lawful by the Judicial Committee of 
Privy Council — which had been made the final coi 
of appeal in ecclesiastical cases by Parliament 
1833 — they were twice by the same court declared 
ho unlawful, but each tima on different grounds, 
on grounds which, when made public, gave rise 
good deal of damaging criticism. It was thought 
many that the decisions were given from motives 
policy rather than on principles of law. 

Rexutance to the Parliamejttary Courts. — Attentif 
was turned by this from the decisions which hud 
given to the character of the court which had givi 
them. Men asked themselves if it was any part 
the Reformation settlement that Parliament shoi 
have the power of imposing upon the Church with( 
her consent, a court which should finally decide upoa' 
her doctrine, worship, and discipline. A struggli 
was thus threatening between Church and State ; and 
in 1874 Parliament passed an Act for the Eegidation 
of Public Worship, by which it hoped to quell the. 
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tising spirit of insiiliurUiiiatioii, The esaiit re*e 
voa the result. The attempt ti) put down tlm Ritualiats, 
as tliey were caltej, by fori:e only proved their streiigtli. 
Clergy who were proseuuted lot liaremoniol felt mora 
than ever justified iu refusing nliedienuB to action on 
the part of Parliament, wliieh seemed plainly un- 
oonatitutionul to nil wlio were not prepared to adnut 
that Farliameut was the proper authority to deiiide 
the doctriuti and ritual of the Ei^lish Church. Wheu 
it was found tliat cleigy were prepared to go to 
.^ieon rather than acluiowledge tlie supremacy of 
parliament in spiritual matters, it was felt that the 
policy of repression haii failed. A truce hctwcen the 
opposing parties was declared by the Archbishop of 
Caaiterbury (Tait) in 1881, by moving for a Royal 
Commission to examine into the constitution and 
working of tlie ecclesiastical courts. The biahopa, on 
whom the responsibility lies of permitting fresh litiga~ 
tion, have since tliat time uniformly discouraged it ; 
and it seems probable that if any attempt to end the 
present anomalous state ef grudging toleration 
BOW successfully made, it will be in the direction of 
e increased Uberty and independence of the Church, 
Revival in Personal Religion, 1833-1884.— The 
Oxford movement has brought with it no less striking 
revival in personal religion than in doctrine and 
Totahip. The sense of personal responsibility 1 
widened into a sense of corporate responsibility, and 
(d to a deeper solf-deniai The community life 
lias been revived for men and women, which seeks to 
^mhine devotional retirement with practical beneh- 
Sisterhoods, sucii as those of Clewer, Wantage, 
qni! Kill)urn, have heeu enaliled by their numbers 
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auil organizatiuii, to imilertake oiid carry ou works o 
mei-cy in a way which no parochial machinery, how- 
ever complete, could do. Theol<^ical colleges for the 
spiritual and intellectual training of the clergy, have 
been founded in most dioceses, and discharge the. 
douhle duty of increasing the general tone of earnest- 
ness, and assisting in the intellectual training of those 
who liave been unahle to go to a university. Missions 
ill country parishes and towns for the awakening of 
Hlumbei'ing religious life ; retreats and quiet days for 
deejHiuing religion in both clergy and laity, are yearly 
iucreaaing in number. Special seasons, such asAscensioii 
Day, Lent, Holy Week, and Good Friday, are much 
more observed. Congregations are larger and far more 
reverent in demeanour. Celebrations of Holy Com- 
munion much more frequent and better attended. 
No well-worked parish is without its guilds for men 
and women, and its classes for communicants. Great 
efforts are mode that preparation for Confirmation 
should be a reality, ^or have tlie clainis of the 
Colonies and of the heathen upon the Church beea 
forgotten. Now colonial dioceses are formed nearly 
every year. Missions are sent out and maintained 
even in countries such as Central Africa, where 
but few Europeans can live without permanent injury 
to their health. But perhaps the most striking' 
result of the Oxford movement is the attempt which 
has been successftdly though at present only tenta- 
tively made, lo win back the poorest and roughest of 
the population of our great cities to the Church, by 
the machinery of a thorough parish organization, 
elaborate ceremonial, and distinctive Sacrannititol 
teaching. The congi-egations of such churches as S. 
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Allian'a Hulborii, and S. Peter's London Docks, placed. ' 
side by sido with those of S. Paul's Cathcilral, and All 
Suints' Margiii'et Street, have shown thiit the Oxford. 
moveiiiout in its latest development, vxn adapt itself 
equidly to the intellectual refinement of tho educated, 
and tho emotional simplicity of the poorest of lh» < 
poor. 

I The tendency of modern Ufo is more and more to- ( 
judge by resulta. It is mainly owiny to the devoted i 
self-denying hard work of the Ritualistic clergy in tha 
large towns, that society has agreed to discourage their 
prosecution. It is the hard work of the oloigy all 
over the country that has called forth the admiration 
and won the sympathy and support of the laity. That 
it should have been able to produce and to devolope I 
so imiversal a power of energetic work is perhaps the I 
greatest testimony to the value and the importance of 1 
tho Oxford movement. 

Rdigiom Tendenciet of tlte Affe. — It is impossible 
for anyone to survey the religious condition of 
England in the nineteenth century without being 
struck with two things : One, the great religious 
energy which displays itself in every department of 
life, both within the pale of the Church and outside 
it. The other, the equally remarkable loosening of 
traditional leligious ties. Each man thinks for himself 
decides for himself, acts for himself in religious raatterB, 
with very little regard to tradition or association. 

(1) Boeietg Earnest and Democraiieal. — England is 
in fact democratical in religion as she ia in politics, 
and religion has accordingly to deal with each man 
personally, to win his own individual heart, instead of 
contenting itaelf with laying do«Ti certain ru. 
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putting before mankind a certain Btandani for all to 
follow. Society has tlierefore become iliviilwl much 
more sharply than it uaed to be on the subject of 
religion. Most tlionglitful people are in cnmeat, ami 
take one side or the other atrongly. Religioiie people 
are more earnestly religious, irreligious people more 
eameatly irreligious. The proportion of men who 
make the existence of religious differences an excuse 
for ridding themselves of religions restraint is com' 
panitively small The standard of duty among all 
elasaee of the community is unquestionably high. 

(2) iTiiportajtce of Scietiee and Oi'(jci«n.— At the 
same time, much of this loosening of religious ties is due 
to other causes than the spread of a. spirit of democracy. 
The great increase in scientific knowledge, especially 
in astronomy, geology, and biology, has brought about 
a re-Btatement of tlie relations between God and man, 
which has been to some minds unsettling. Biblical 
criticism, far more exact and comprehensive than of 
old, has considerably modified traditional views aa 
to the nature of the authority and inspiration of 
Scripture. Philosopldcol thought, destructive and 
utilitarian, has landed some in an agnosticism from 
which they can neither advance nor retire. The age is 
changing rapidly. The field of knowledge is daily 
widening ; and religion, which midertakeB to sum up 
all knowledge, must in the very nature of things vary 
in its moile of expressing truth. It is not to be wondered 
at if some lose their foothold in so shifting a sea, and 
are borne to and fro by the waters. 
- Difflcitlliea in the Wut/ of Mdiffion.— The problem 
religion has to face in the nineteenth century is tiiere- 
i delicate and complicated one. It iiii.-i to deal 
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■with intBllectual criticism — auljtlo, varieil, deep, but 
lently fair — requiring individual and thorough 
Btutly of each sepanite line of argument, neceasitating 
a partial TBconstniction of theology. It has to deal 
with indifference, partly fashionable, resulting from a 
laziness of mind which refuses to face uncomfortable 
questions ; partly stolid, springing from the weariness 
and pressure of modem life. It has to deal with vies 
and atheism, often coarse and ignorant, mainly thd 
outcome of over population and the heritage of past 

.eglect. 
Ixm of Stale Sujipart. — In the stmggle the Church 
has been deprived gradually of such support ae the 
Btate used either to give or to guarantee. The State no 
longer considers it to be any part of its functioas to 
assist people to be Christians. It is enough if it doea 
not stand in the way of people being Christians if they 
wish it. Parliament is open to all except conscientious 
atheists. Elementary etlucation need not include any 
religious instruction at all. The colleges of our 
universities are only obliged, since the University 
Commission of 1877, to have a rehgious establishment 
sufficient to perform daily service in their chapels. It 
is noticed that among public bodies there is an increas- 
ing disinclination to provide any religious assistance 
out of the public funds. Everywhere the tendency is 
plain to look upon rohgion as entirely a personal 
matter for each man to settle with his conscience, 
hut with which the Btate has nothing at all to do: 
Religion is thus thrown upon its own resources, and 

has to face the problem by itself. 

Devdopment of Church Organlzatioti. — In answer 

to the call thus made mainly upon her to meet thi' 
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intellectual doulit, the wearieil indifference, 
neglected heathenism of the day, the Chinch has 
boldly appealed to her own reBoiircea, and sought to 
meet each separate claim as it arose by a further and 
mere perfect development of her organic life. She puts 
herself before mankind as the great rehgious society 
commiBsioned to deal with such matters, 

(1) Education. — As education, both higher and 
elementary, has been taken out of her exclusive con- 
trol, she has had recourse to voluntary effort. Her 
schools still succeed in giving a better education at a 
loss cost than that paid for by public taxation. The 
Church training colleges for achoolmasters and niia- 
treasea, teach by far the larger proportion of the 
teacherB, The schools founded for the upper and 
middle claasee by Canon Woodard, give a gwid 
public-BciiooI education, while at the two chief uni- 
versities Keble and Belwyn colleges afford an efficient 
university education, to her soils under her own 
aaspicea. In order to deal with the deeper intellecLuid 
and spiritual problems of the day in a more special 
manner, an institution has lately been founded in 
Oxfonl in memory of Dr. Pusey. In this way a syaleni 
of education, by means of which the clei^y of the 
Church may become more learned, and the laity mure 
attached, has grown up to supplement existing agencies. 
As the Church has bit by bit been shorn of her ancient 
endowments, and deprived of her educational monoply, 
she has thrown licrsclf more unreservedly upon the 
affection of her members, and tried in some measure 
to recover by their voluntary efforts what she has lost 
through the action of the State, if not justly forfeited 
r Jier own shortcomings. 
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(2) Bunoda and (hn/erenceg.—The> revival of Coi 
vocation in the year 1850, marks a great step towanla 
the perfecting of Church organization. It was qiiickly • 
followed by the establishment of Diocflsan Symxls or 
ConferencoB in nearly every diocese, which have done 
much to form and enlighten public opinion on sub- 
jects which affect the interests of religion. In the last 
few yeara, by the formation of the Central Connc 
Diocesan Conferences, an attempt has been made to 
make the principle of representation more eSectivs 
tn ecclesiastical matters. If, as seems possible, that 
principle receives a further development by Oie estab* | 
lishment of a House of Laymen in connection with 
Convocation, the Church will be provided with a body , 
adequately representing all shades of opinion both i 
clerical and lay ; and able if necessary to succeed to , 
some of the functions of government in the case of ^ 
disestablislimcnt. 

(3) Increase of (ho Episcopate. — The Church has ' 
been no leas zealous in the increase of her executive ' 
than in the improvement of ,her constitutional 
machinery. The movement for the increase of tliB 
Episcopate, both at home and abroad, has been of the 
utmost importance. It is not too much to say that it 
has altered the whole position of the Anglican Church. 
Xo longer confined to one small island, and ruled by 
some forty prelates, she is now spread over the whole 
surface of the globe as an organized society, presided 
over by no less than two hundred bishops, and 
including within her ample pale daughter Churches 
solf-goveraing, independent^ completely organized, yet 
strictly preserving towards her duo lelations of filial 
affection. A bishop is no longer merely a. l.v.'^jJ:^- 
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dignified official with a scat in tlie House of Loids. 
He ie the centre and soul of all religions work in his 
diocese. In England nlone five new Sees have been 
formed and endowed by voluntary eflbrt during the 
last ten years. Abroad the stain ■which ho long 
rested upon England of Ijcing the only Christian 
nation whicli, believing in the virtues deprived ita 
Colonies of the priviiegea, of Episcopacy, has been 
wiped away. For many years English politiciana 
refused to allow anj Sees to be founded in the colonies 
or dependencies of England. The American planta- 
tions could not obtain an Episcopate until they had 
won thoir independence. Even then it was thought 
prudent that the first American bishop should be 
consecrated in Scotland rather than in England (1784), 
India was without a bishop until 1.814. But during 
the last fifty years a great change has been manifest. 
Earely does a year pass without the formation of a 
new See, and at the last Lambeth Conference in 
1878, one hundred bishops of the Anglican Communion 
gathered around the Archbishop of Canterbury as 
their spiritual chief, 

(4) Foreign Mimsioiia. — Closely connected with the 
increase of the colonial Episcopate is the question uf 
the effectiveness of missions to the heathen. It 
cannot be denied that as yet England is but imper- 
fectly alive to the responsibilities thrown upon her by 
the fact, thot more than ojiy other Christian nation, 
she has conquered heathen coiuitries and corrupted 
heathen society. The sum raised by the Chui-uh 
and the Nonconformists for missionary purposes is un- 
doTibtedly large ; but it is not large when tried by the 
ataiiiiard ot duty and extent of i^cspousibility, and a 
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r great deal of it ia wasted. Still, here as elaewhei-e, tin 
improvement is visible. Missionaries are now better 
trained for their work, by the establishment of 
missionary eollegea at S, Augustine's, Canterbury, 
and elsewhere. The increasing number of special 
missions, unconnected with the great societies, evint 
awaiened interest ; while a nation which caji produi 
for mission work such men as Bishop Fatteson, Bishop 
Bteere, and Dr. Duff^ cannot be said to be blind to 
the duties of evangelization, 

(5) Formation of New Parishes. — Equally import- 
Lnt in its religious results, has been the attempt to 
extend the ordinary parochial machinery, ao as to touch 
the dense masses of population in our large towns. 
It had been for many years obvious that the funds of 
Queen Anne's Bounty were totally inadequate to 
enable the Church to keep pace with the advancing 
tide of population. At the same time that the n 
of town parishes were so pressing, many bishoprics 
and cathedral chapters were unduly wealthy. What 
was wanted was a readjustment of revenue. By the 
appointment of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners i 
', with power to apply the surplus income c 
bishoprics and chapters to the endowment of new 
pariahea in populous places, and the assistance of local 
efforts at parochial development; the Church has I 
. been enabled, not only to keep pace with the growth 
of population, but in some place 
ground, and everywhere to evoke generous and 
hearty support from the laity. More has been done 
in the way of church building and church endow- 
ment during the Inst fifty years than in the rest of the 
three hundred which have elapeeii stnaa •Oos.'^fAsittMt 
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tioii. These cfForta havo been aupplemented by 
attempts, no lesa siucere if somewhat lefts effective, to 
provide aiieqiiato otganization for parishes thus 
formed. Tlie Additional Curates' Society, and the 
Church Pastoral Aid Society, seek to provide needy 
aiid populous purishes irith curates. Many public 
schools and some colleges, have undertaken in recent 
years to support mission clergy in destitute districts ; 
and the universitiea are now endeavouring to found 
aud maintain hoiises in East London and elsewhere, 
which may form centres of religious and social work 
amongst the outcast and the poor. 

Simiviari/, 1884. — ^Tlius in whatever quarter wo look 
we eee the some signs of active and vigorous religion. 
It shews itself in the Church of England, in the 
development of organization, in the awakening of the 
spirit of liberty, in the effectiveness of missions both 
at home and abroad, in the severity of intellectual and 
moral training, in t±»e earnestness and depth of 
spiritiial life. It has shewn itself among Boman 
UathoUcs, by tho success whidi ha;s attended their 
Bfibrts at conversion, by tlieir own increased zeal and 
devotion. It has shewii itself among the Protestant 
Nonconformista, by their self-sacrifice in missionary 
work, by the large funds they raise by voluntary gifts 
for religious purposes, by their union and discipline 
as II political power. It is more obvious in the 
Church than elsewhere. She is seen impatiently to 
discard traditional tie.^, aud bolilly to throw heiscJf 
upon the people. Juat when Nonconformity is in 
danger of becoming exclusive and jwUtical, juat 
frhen society is in danger of becoming slothfully 
cent, or fashionably sceptii.nl, the Church is 
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eeeking to become popular, and to strike fresh roots 
into the democracy of the day. She seeks to win 
the hearts of her people bj the aimpie meana of 
oil ardent love for hmnanity, and devoted work for 
tlieii' welfare. On tlie success of this effort- 
combine the traditions, the thought, and the esperie 
of the past with the fierce needs and impatient 
demands of the present — depend mainly the influence 
of religion, the existence of morality, the maintenance 
of social order in England. But it is not enough that 
religion should he merely influential She must be 
supreme— supreme over the mind and over tlio heart 
of mankind ; and she can only assert and maintain 
that snpremacy by being in the front of the intel- 
lectual as well as die hnmanitarian movements of the 
time ; by taking the lead in thought as well as in 
action. We have seen the Church national before 
the Conquest, papal during the Middle Ages, monar- 
chical under the Tudora and Stuarts, aristocratic under 
the Hanoverians. She is now popular. Never in 
any of the phases through which she has passed has 
she wholly lost her intellectual supremacy. Her 
power to mould the future of England, possibly to 
compose the jarring strife of Christendom, will 
depend on her ability to command the intellectual 
allegiance, as well as to inspire the affectionate zeal, 
of the nation. 
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